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Common interests must be recognised, indeed often must be 
created, before they bring men to union. 

George Gtratton 



A nation ^s standing and importance in the world depends on 

its cultural influence just as much as on its economic strength 

or political power. 

Willy Brand c 



If a government fails to recognize the importance to its foreign 
affairs of its educational and cultural relations, it probably 
ignores the factc^r which, as much as any. will affect its long- 
range destiny in the international arena. 

Chories Frankel 



For three years now I have been furthorinq v;hac I consider to 
be primarily general and universal cultural interests. Only too 
often it is true, v;^. feel cowed, in a sense, by the fact that 
other people v-ho ... work for national political purposes, appear 
to have a bigger say than we have. We tend to »:hink that perhaps 
it is they who aie righr. ^ut 1 believe that men cf culture have 
a responsibility to realize that there is no higher national in- 
terest than the cultural interest which tranS'jends nationaiis.T; 
and that when governments dc noc further tnat interest it is net 
because there is something wrung with culture, but because there 
is something wrong with the governments. 



Rafael Squirru 



The present snudy f(vl.lo^s up--ar,ci cxpands^-a preliminary 
pilot inquiry, uncJ^rtakeri during 298S-70. The b-joks t;iien studied 
included a saipple of '^Irteri-ataonal Relations'^ textbooks only. 
The tentative findings c^nd hypotheses arising from that inquiry 
were orally presented by the author at .qne^^tings c^f rho U.S. Advi- 
sory Commission on Interr»at.Lonal Edu.vationaj and Cultural Affairs, 
(December 19^0) and the Government Advisory Committee on Inter- 
national Books and Library Programs, ^janua^y 1971). 

The reports presented elicited the suggestic^n that a more 
complete study of -^iriternationa.l affairs^* books be u.ndertaken 
leading to more "Ompr^^honsi ve findings. The v.S. Advisory 
Commission thereup{ n do approve-. *j rx^aect resear^-^h con- 

tract with the Ur.ivcrsi'^v ^>t' Pii'tsburgh. covering the period 
of April 1 - Septemb'-^r 1971. 

This report presents the result.s of that sti:dy. 

Apart froni **he dedi ate^' jr.6 competent recear* h assis^;ance 
given to the study by Mr. Pfaller and Hx-. Scotc, the inquiry bene- 
fited at various jun>' turves frorr ".ontribu* ions made by Mr. Michael 
Hancock. Mr. Ernesto L. But her,, Major Jar^^.s H. P>2uiidell, Miss Mary 
Ellen Bayuk, Miss Sally Billow, and Mrs. Fr^nkie Miles. 

To these and al.i, che author expresses ^rh^rTKS ar.d appre ia- 

tion. 



September 1971 



M. J. v. 



The 1970"S ioa a n:finkind of some- ^ billion persons. Tnis 
mass of hunk-n bcin*j.? prc.s»-nily liv<-s in cipprv^x Liic?i:r>ly 1^5 inde- 
pendent nat5on-stac^:s and in rjOout us yot non-?ovei>Jign col- 
onies and territories. ecdusc of necessity ond odvantojc, the 
peopl'js, orgoni?.at ion^5 ond governrnentj. ot ihese states and ter- 
ritories interlink v.-ith one another in civer^ely intensive and 
v;ide- ranging rel6Lion:,n ;r>s Vv'hich, in their tofjlity, :ompose the 
international r 1. i io^ of --he v/orld. Fn e<'»ch .specific dyad or 
grouping, the int^-rplv/ h^K^/i'-.eM govexnirt^^iits r-rfleots rhe foreign 
policies of the ccun^ri^s and rvooietios involved. '">ome ol these 
relationships arc ironio^:ted as a result oi dire-jt intergovern- 
mental agree.^rentc 5 others proceed routin^-ly within areas of re- 
ciprocal acoeptapc^'5 ^.^ill o^-her^ involve o'Ctivities v;hich ffjost, 
if not all Qov'rrib'ir.nlc rr-.jiacKl fallinn otvyond the provin-.e of 
governmental rcguXf^ticJi. 'V3kcn as a v;holc. Ih^^se relationships, 
the objectives .j^hind the;:*, the organ js'ilicns and procer>s<^s in- 
volved, and *"h. eifo LG ':hey exert constitute the substcnoe of 
the v;orld^s struz^urc <^nd proceso in actior. \]Jnen viev/ed frorr. 
the vantage poin- of the formal international state syctofn, they 
represent the intcr<^tion? of the 145 naticnal interests and per- 
ceptions as propounded '.n the foreign poi'^-v.e r.mi d^-tione of the 
govermnents involv-.d. ^'ht.n .1^/^/1 »re(- ih< v^ur -e'e lyjiui o* tise 
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jlose to ^ billi. :^ w rlc IrXdLitants. th^v »'-p>p?(.i»^ rhe 
internal relations of T.arkind, in all '^h-^ir nfiulri-dime^^crlonali^y 
of form and sub'^tan^;r . T^'Cj^^t r^r, they ar^- ;%;i^c «pakes c^r unmakes 
the peace and change oi rhe v;orld. Also, tuqether, they are v»hat 
is or should bo noted, descrioed, and analyzed by those who, as 
teachers, i^esear -hers , or students in ccll'=»g*:;s aiict •jrivcrsities , 
devote thear fine .^nM >ji.elligen e to th--- s-'Udy of nhe fic-ld 
of "Intermit j. l oi M Ir^ . " 

J\o of ^ vv. li.rl'? .^n<l its more ^^v^"- iajij:«-o sub-di /3- 

sion? h/»o a»:ri- »'j.ii*i»'rt ii* the »-!i:e*J Ons'-rS OiJ.d seme 

other 'T.untrn j^.>j -^I'^sJ/, though :ior .3x as a s':b-fielc 

of the wider f 1<:.^'J i*J liri /il s :io». • . A - pnt si:r-/f/y 
shows that, a*" c i la* iory i':^/!, ::. <*l>a.'r .-ri'j jrov^-rci- 
ties ^ ntai^^ie': r » i -v.- r •\»:)^''.it i c,;. i'^.v e" or 

"government" dei-ai tnieM s ) so- riunr v.i' j:iri wi.d^i: cc» idi? 5^ i'^-P' 
departments, and th^t. f rh^^^c. 125 off^-r^ d n./-.. -jnd/t,r f-'h-D. 
degrees . 

For the p.irp'^c- n oi ihlr -dv? Ui-^ oit^-or v;ill '.'--em it 
defensible t* •t':::::*^!-/ >c' , "houah • f /ill. «•] these depart- 
ments offered <^s pan: i, f ir urri^ul-im '^^/e'^d] oursoc "in 
the overall sub-rleld of •^l^r' -* national a} fait c" and that within 
it, the most ?-ike]y t.'i^j'! (i ourse:^ oi'f^r"-': v he a </jrse on 
"Internationa^! R€»^»l»'.s" 'V>rld 'Oliti n/* ^ ti^ "^American 



Data obtaircr^ by t^rif-rhor!*^ frcm vh-:? Arner i c^'j Foliri al S'^ier. 
Assorjacicn, V^-hi; jto.m, « . 



or Comparative) lorcign Policy, and oii<^ uii "j nic^ndiionc:! nri^n- 
ization" or '-'ihe United !:ot ion::.. 

X 

College educ3tion as a whole; and specific courses ^ ere a 
v;eave of many strands. Although varying considerably in standards, 
content 5 methods- ond pedagogical technioue, the typical undergrad- 
uaie and firr.t y^or graduate lev^a co'jri.r, mvolvc^ niinirr.ally thc 
interaciion of ot Last thre-^^ elements: the tt-ocher, the studeni:? 
and the print-.d v;ord. Hov;ovor modern and experin^cntal a course 
of study may seek to bi, dnd v;hc-tover other ^icii' it may choose to 
use, none has spurned articles or books as ma jo? elucida'vrs, sy- 
stcmatizers, or rcviev/ material for tni^ field srudied- 

The very large expansion since I9'lb in the number of U.Z. col- 
leges and uoivcri;i tiet J * he igr.if icant increase in the number of 
courses otf".r^d an i m-i ^ he nti.ribcr of stud'^jnt? o^tending and faculty 
teaching them? Mac p^oduce-a j parallel cypancion in teaching oidc 
published spec If ic.-^ily for college use-"" i'onc has had a rf:ore 
phenomenal grow; and a -quired a greater rolo- than t'he •^college- 
textbook \/hatcver its spc-cjfic forp. 'he cXdts-roofU: the book- 
store, and the library ha -e btv^come mutually supplementing environ- 
ments, and th^ teacher's lecture may be built on, aided, or mediated 
by one or several texts which tne student is asked to purchase and 
to study during thr course . 

Often, th^^ teacher v;ill elucidate- surpiemenr, or crit'icize 



"^The DIPi7:'^'*r/ (^t' ^*'"L'.t^"L ■)EP.nP'^:^r;:'^' , published by the 

College Publi'ihcrc ^.roup, /ork, lisic Publisl/.rs thut 

have separate, "^ull-.go; department*' pro^jrui:;. 
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straCemencs in Che u^^xtU ok. Pt ocho) tliie^^ l!-. r'.xiM^ ;5y n^r^ 
as a silent: ^^iti * ^ f i:ho lea'^rier. At: r.i:il i t v^-i uir.s, ilK ir^- 
lationship beCv;een v;nriL thr- cea her and th^ L^-xchook s«:ato rray be 
so tenuous that the find"* examinati(,ri Day puse a seriouo test of 
the student's prudence. This dr-spite che fa^ t that, in the over- 
whelming majority cf vOurr>'-iC5 it is the instru- ccr himself ichc 
determines v;hich c.f the avaiic^ble cextbf'Oks un a topi' he v;ili 
select .ind assign. 

Be thai as it may, >udiiple textbooks cn ciXnost every re- 
cognized fie3d I J study have bevomo a stojidard pare and lesoui^.e 
in colJegc education, ar.d th-^ quenticn nov*. ifiOividnally or 
in aggregate*, co y^^in opproa- h, 'X iMterprcst a partif.ular 

field of knov;iv'Jgr. cp^r-ilion of sovif^ty. ^et *,.f issues is of 
some importo'fi 

Su< h i.vpc r^cari* r is :io': redij -'td by L»'*e f^^ l ^T.ot^ f vursr^. 
the «.on temporary M-^i 1 .^-.'^ olJege student [>roO«» e^:, ond ±3 c-xp^se^* 
to an unpreci^iden^ed \'r:iriety of c-nvironr.^entcil ir.putS: eara c f '.Jiv;'. 
to some extent, - 'i:r;iinfor ingly or concradi^ ti/rily* - shapes his 
understandings and mutivatiun. Newspapers, joninals? magazines, 
radio, television, films- visiting lo^ ^urc'r^•5 felJc-v; studenis fr'.r 
this country and abiudd, olleqe haplains. C'Ch'sf profosso/s, oth/v 
courses, books rr^ad on cn:*'& own, and irtpa'-rful '-buJx-^^i^iSS ions'- an 
personal "^aps*' - all i;:f')sc into the- iearrjer ad array :.f infor- 
mation and attitudes, v/hec}ior reliabJ^ arc prui^^/it or nut, whii'.h, 
on occasion, .ray prove- T.or'e Jiiiiing than ^h*:^ ..^^s taugn*: or learr - 
ed in a spc^ifi* tu*^.^. 

Despite thiSr i^^ w:.uj'J r>r.^ 6s wro/ig r ^^^tion . un^Jei- 



value the role played by "trextbookS" as ovc^valu^.- thc-m. 
Insofar as the courses themselves are meaning luliy taught - and 
in most instances the one to thiee courses on "international af- 
fairs" may be the solo and terminal exposure of the student to 
a systematic analysis of the field, - the conceptual framev/ork 
communicated? and the identification of factors and environments 
pertinent in international affairs analysis may represent for 
time to come the basic equipment v.ich v;hich he, as a person and 
citizen, may follow the interactions and -^onfli'jts of the world 
around him. If v/e a:.";ept the democratic premise that the indiv- 
idual as a person and as a citizen needs to "knov^," rhen v;hatever 
aids the organization and sense of the relevant, must be of inte- 
rest. In a liii.ited; unspe* ifiabls; but possibly influential v/ay, 
textbooks play o role. 

This study thus posits in part on tho premise that it doe s 
make a difference whaz cextb:-^oks on internrj^i'^nal affairs "'say." 

The Project 

The project focused on tne following question: 
"What do college textbooks on (1) "international relations'*, 
(2) "foreign p. licy". and (<) "internal tonal organization", pub- 
lished in the United States between 1945 and rrid-lS*?!, communicat 
about that aspe* t of international -iffalrs whr-h is goneraiiy 
identified as "international educaticnal and ultural relations", 
or more briefly, as "<'ulcurai diplomacy"?-* 

To arrive at a finjing, a nurrrD^%-r ' f r^-b\t'^T h d^'-'.isions had 
to be made. Tiiey in^-Judcd r^ncwers to the fallowing qu'iSt'jons: 



Hereafter referred to as IE? 



o 

1. Vihat cypes .1 :^c^.kS: and v;hai Cihltiic'io shuulc be se- 
lecced and incluJed for analysis? 

2. VJhac research in.snrurrent shuuld be developed and used? 
5. V.'hat: definiuicn in chis study should circumscribe the 

realm of '^international educational and cultural relations?'*, 
and 

4. What form: content, and purpose should guide the prepara- 
tion of Che Report on the study? 

I. SELECTIO:: O F BOCKS: T^^ identify pertinent books, the research 
group undertook a sear-.h of bibliographies, publishers' catalogues, 
book reviews in prcfessicnal journals, library :ard files, and re- 
ferences found in the textbooks the?nselves. This search yielded 
a roscer of anpr-xirauely 300 titles f .t v-hi h, in due course, 
less than 60 p-r^r cent v;ere selected f:/r analysis. 

Ivhat types uf books v;ere to be :jon3ldered? vihat was the 
class term "textbook'-' to include? An early de'^-ision recofppended 
that Che study should probe, within the thr%'e fields and the 
period, chree types cf bcoks: 

(1) "cexts", (2) -'readors", and (3) suppl^^Tr.^ritary treatises".^ 

This decision dcrivec' fram the understanding; supported by 
observation and :»n3-'dorabie evidence, that p.ost instructors in 
the three fie.K-Jr tend to ucilize mOre thar a single cype of book(s) 
as basic readinT(s) in their courses. There is, of course, no uni- 
formity. Sojne rcsv use orily a "text"', others only a "reader'*. 



The v;orrj '-textDOi.k*' vr-Il be usr/J hcr%:aft^'r as the - Mnpre- 
hensive term iniL.-luding a/i thro^ forms. The v-or-'J "text" v/iJl x"^- 
fer only to one form, as r^ub-OCfjuently dcfir:od. 



still others a combinatiion of boch, or, adoicionaily . or 
instead of one of the former, one or several "'suppienientjctry 
treatises".^ It v;as r->s3'Jfned -hat a meaMingfuJ answer to 
the question abjut huw lEC subjec t matter is tresced in 'col- 
lege textbooks in the three fields would need 1.0 in.^lude all 
three froms, sance the objejt of inquiry was the pertinent knov;- 
ledge communicated by textbooks used in the ^lass-rocm, rather 
than by any particular form. 

The following defi^.i^ion3 of the three types of books helped 
•CO guide selection: 

A. TEXTS : A comprehensive systematic survey-type book, 
usually written by one or more academics, or ':onsisting of 

, a number of original chapters contributed by specialists, 
published expressly for college use. and designed to pre- 
sent an organized formulation of the respective field of 
study. 

B. READERS : Usur;lly--though not :ie':essarily--the se^jond- 
book which, -ilso published expressly for ciollege use and 
edited by academi-^s, presents a wide ':olle^tion of arti- 
cles--historicai essays, case studies, behavioral analyses, 
excerpts from memoirs, adversary positions on major issues 
or poii:j:ies, et':---meant to illustrate more '.onoretely many 
of the components or concepts dealt v;ith in texts. The arti- 
cles may represent reprints from journals, original contri- 
butions, or a mixture of both. The editor (s". usually intro- 
duce each chapter or part v;ith a brief contextual elucida- 
tion. 

C. SUPPLEMEi" ITARY TREATISES : This category is more inchoate. 
It refers to shorter books, usually issued in paper-back 
edition, written or edited by academics, and designed to serve 

as a substitute for or as a supplement to ''texts" and/or "readers. 
Only such "supplementary treatises" v;ere selected that sought 
to present concisely a more or less systematic articulation,, 
of one of the three fields. Although su-.-h treatises most 
frequently v;ere published as part of a partv-ular publisher's 
"college series," nr.-t all books published in such a series, 



Almost a 13 inst^^u :tc rs , vjurse. «drjjt J.. •!£.lly assign 
articles published in a v^'riety of profecsv h-'-J jr)urririis. 
These, however, could no" he were ui^ '?:''ul5cd. 
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due CO the above criteria? v;ere included in the roster to 
be analyzed. 

To clarify "inclusion" further, the following types of pub- 
lications v/ere not included: 

(1) Books 'chat are essentially collections of documents in 
one of the fields, v/hether they cover longer hist.t«ry or a 
more recenr period; 

(2) Books that, although v;ritten as texts, are essential- 
ly chronological or historical recitations of events, even 
if their titles are identical v;ith one of the fields to be 
analyzed and cover a reccnc period;^ 

(3) oooks that are essentially compendia of theoretical 
essays, originally presented as contributions to symposia, 
conf i-.rences , or conventions; 

(4) Books in which the author(s) advance(s) essentially a 
theory, concepS-ionCs ) , or approach{es) of his (their) ov;n 
rather than presenting a survey of the field and of its com- 
ponents interacting in some conceptual context; 



(5) Books that essentially focus on a single dimension. 




C6) Dooks that essentially analyze the international 
policies or machinery of a specific geographic region, coun- 
try, or group of countries ~ v;ith the sole exception of 
books on' u^S. Foreign Policy;^ 

(7) Pocket-book essays, studies, or surveys, v;hether pub- 
lished for college use or not. 

THE PROBLEM OF MULTIPLE EDIT.LONS : The books to be analyzed span 

a publishing period of tv;enty- seven years. In a number of in- 



^In a very few cases, restricting titles v;ere, upon examina- 
tion, found to be unrepresentative of acrual content. Where 
the latter qualified, such books v;ere included. 

^See listing under Question 16, p. 2, Appendix I. 

^To have excluded the latter v;ould have excluded in many in- 
stances the only course on "Interna tioj^al Affairs" offered, 
and textbooks chat, possibly more chan others, could be ex- 
pected to contain a discussion of "cultural diplomacy." 
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stances therefore, a particular book Bay have been published in 
several editions, V/hich was to be included? 

Since the study sought to include books published through- 
out the specified period and to analyze the lEC content; as de- 
fined and communicated during these years? the follov;ing guidelines 
v;ere adopted: 

A. In the case of "texts", only the most recenc edition 
would be analyzed. This seemed defensible since most sub- 
sequent editions of "texts" do not basically change the 
book J but rather updace? correct, and sometimes expand cer- 
tain selections. The "Introduction" to the new edition 
usually describes the changes made. The most recent edition 
v;as thus held to represent the auchor's most mature judg- 
menc on the field's rationale, structure? and processes. 

B. In the case of "readers?" the several editions were com- 
pared v;ith regard to content. V7here essentially the same 
book was reissued with only minor changes? only the latest 
edition was analyzed. Where the substitutions in effect 
created a basically differing book - (more than one third 

of the content replaced by nev; material) - both the older 
and nev;er edition (s) v;ere included and analyzed as separ- 
ate books. ^ In both instances , atcention focused on add- 
itions or cn^missions of lEC content. 

C. All the "supplementary treatises" selected were pub- 
lished only in a single edition? and thus presented no pro- 
blem. 

Subsequently the 171 assembled textbooks in the three fields l 
were searched for pertinent content. The procedure included an 
examination of each book's (1) the "Table of Contents" for chapters 
that could conceivably contain a discussion of lEC subject matter, 
and (3) the respective chapter (s) as such. While the oversight 
of an occasional paragraph or so cannot be excluded — the pages 



The only exception v;as Book Ito. 53 (See Appendix 11)? the 
early editions of w-hich could not be secured in time for analysis 
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go into the thousands --every effort was made zo have the 

pertinent content recorded. 

A problem arose with sections or chapters, or with reprinted 

articles which, while essentially dealing with lEC subject 

matter, intertwined the treatment with, strictly speaking, • 

non-IEC considerations, topics, or data. Tlus particuOiirly 

obtained in treatments of U^fSSCO and in chapters or sections that 

dealt with "Information and Propaganda" or "Information and 

Educational Exchange" as a single, integrated and unseparable 

category or topiv . The rule adopted was to record in suoh cases 

the whole section or chapter, and, in all other instances where 

lEC subject matter could be separated out as a specific function 

10 

or operation, to record on.ly the latter. 

On the basis uf the data thus obtained, a number of quantita- 
tive charts and tables were drawn up and qualitative data about 
the "how and why" of the presentations were put on ^jards. These 
formed the basis for the preparation of Chapters II and III. 
TIME- PERIODS : The total of 171 books perused were, for purposes ^ 
of analysis, divided into three "time- periods ". The first encom- 
passed the years 1945 to 1960, the year when a "Bureau of Educa- 
tional and cultural Affairs", headed by an Assistant Secretary, 
was established in the U.S. Department of State. The remaining eleve 
years were divided in half, thus assigning the years 1961 to 1965 
to Period 11, and the years 1966 to mid- 1971 to Period III. In 
a number of instances, characteristics of books perused and treat- 
ments of the pertinent subject matter will be iisJ:ed, and compara- 



Enumerations, allusions covering several sentences, or dis- 
cussions shorter than one paragraph were as a rule omitted and v;ere 
not taken into account. 



iJL 

tively discus sGd by period of publication. 

3. "IHTERi-IATIOnAL EDUCAIIOIIRL AMD CULTUFAL RCLATIOiiS" (lEC) — 

"CULTURAL DIPLQMACV^^ : The textbooks, as described and selected, 

were to be the source, or rather, the resource to be probed, liur 

probed for what? For evidences and rypes of content that would 

deal with those activities, policies, and purposes and effects 

that are subsumed under the teria 'international educational and 

cultural relations" (lEC), or, more briefly, ^cultural diplomacy.' 

Mow were these to be defined? 

At the outset, it may be useful to remember with Charles 

Frankel that "definitions, prec?Lsely because they sharpen and 

delimit a subject, can also separate it from its larger context 

1 1 

and make of it the prey of vicious abstractions. Contact bet- 
ween human beings, institutions ; and programs - and transnational 
contact even move so -- is alv/ays "muJ"; -channel" and "multi-pur- 
pose" in nature, involving as it does the complex motivations and 
perceptions of diverge human beings, ilevertheless , lEC is suffi- 
ciently identif iai le ds a dimension, mechanis.x, oi stfr^nd in in- 
ternational relationships to permit an enabling articulation. 
Such an articulation would emphasize that not all contacts or 
transactions of an educational and cultuial nature, occurring 
and having impact across national boundaries, should be auto- 
matically considered lEC activities, as used in the context of 
disciplined discourse and in this study. Rather, only such lEC 



Charles Frankei> ^^le Meglected Aspec t of Foreign Affairs , 
(Washington, D. C, Ihe rookxngs Institaiion, 1305): p. ^>8. 
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activities, policies, and effects will dq held percinenL ciiuc 

1. occur under specificed public or private auspices , 

2. are deliberately conducted os part of' programs designed 
to broaden educational and cultural communications between two 
or more societies, 

3. envisage long-range personal, prof essional, inter-organ- 
izational and/or even broadJy ''polinioal" iiTipaccs, 

4. are transacted by providing; access and exposure to the 
intellectual and artiscic resourceo of the respective societies, 
and 

5. assume that such interchanges will enhance, support, and 
more solidly underpin cooperative, appreciative, and beneficial 
relationships LeLv/een the societies cind co^nmunit ies involved and 
between their pursuits on ^'he world scene. 

In terrns of spf::cific a ctivities . lEC involves the purposeful 
furtherance of (a) exchanges of selected leaders, schol/jrs, scicn- 
tistSj students, and artists, as v;ell ciS of materials, data, media 
programs, or translations, in the hope that they may strengthen 
skills, knowledge, and expertise, and help develop common concerns 
and perspectives among those involved; (b) the establishment and 
operation in each ouher^s societies of governmentally-sponsored 
cultural and technical centers, librari^-s, language teaching pro- 
grams, endowed professorships, etc., in the expectation that they 
will somehow engaje the int'-rrescs, resprtt and responsiveness of 
persons in the host society, c;nd zhuL ruaaen posi*.:'. ielai'ioi»c 
betv;een the rcspo'-jtivo: ''Oixn'.f ic'\\ - the ootjiJj* shmcnt and 
operation of ncho^ls and insi itucions d .xono /a -jUI to scrv: 



demonstration centers f^r rreL-hods and pra-'Ci^es utilized in the 
home country 5 (d ) the initiation and development of inter- 
organizational professional, religious? intellectual, athletic, 
or other links and joint endeavors establishing continuous chan- 
nels for mutual contact, influence^ and collaboration, and (e) 
other educational and cultural events, programs, or relationships 
that, by their effect, may facilitate the consummation of broad 
foreign policy goals including the evolvement of complementary 
societies, jointly appreciated values, and predispositions to 
mutually supportive international action. 

The auspices can be private (foundations, universities, volun- 
tary organizations), public (national governments, international 
organizations), or a variety of intermediate forms where the in- 
terests and resources of organisations in both categories combine. 

Finally, as regards effec ts sought, they involve (1) on the 
personal level, the broadening of human beings and the enhance- 
ment of their professional and intellectual-artistic effectiveness 
and potential, (2) on the na tional policy level, the gaining of 
friends, of helpful interpreters, and of counterpart organizations 
with whom groups and organizations in the home society could co- 
operate toward objective^ mutual ber.-efit; and (3) on the world 
level J the spread of a 'ommon technical, managerial, and intellect- 
ual core-competence and of a network of interlinks that could aid 
in cushioning arises and in strengthening the bases for an increasi 



■^•^The Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia have established in 
their capitals special universities for the use of students 
from abroad. Similarly, the Netherlands supports an Institute 
of Social Studies, offering instruction in English, and focusing 



interdependence and functional integration. 

4. FORM, CONTENT, AND PURPOSE OF THE REPORT : This Report on the 
study will, of coarse, present the quantitative and qualitative 
features of the lEC treatments encountered in international 
affairs textbooks, 194 5-1971. Since the findings, however, may 
indicate varying ly adequate inclusions or treatments of lEC sub- 
ject matter, the Report will point to the significance of lEC 
operations in at^tual governmental and intergovernmental practice, 
and suggest a possible need for future textbooks on "international 
relations", "foreign policy", and "international organization" 
to accord appropriate scope and function to IEC--a dimension 
without which a contemporary textbook on international affairs 
may no longer appear defensible. 

The Report wall present in Chapter II a quantitative profile 
of the findings, deal in Chapter III with qua.litative aspects, 
and conclude in Chapter IV with a discussion of "implications" 
of the study. 

Appendix I will reprodu-i^e the research instrument; Appendix 
II the list of textbooks perused* 



primarily on the needs of advanced training for students from 
developing areas* Although a different: model, the American 
Universities of Beirut and Cairo have similar fun-^tions. 



CHAPTER II 
TliE FINDINGS: QUANTITATIVE 



A. General Profile of lEC Treatments 

I. The Books Perused 

As mencioned before, 171 textbooks on "international rela- 
tion?'', -'foreign policy", and •'international organization"', 
published bet:v.een 1945 and mid-1971, were selected for analysis, 
Chsri- A, oelow, indieat'Ss their distribution among the three 
"fields", "types" of books, and ''time periods" of publication. 
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CHART A 

Hov; Many Books Were Perused in the Three Fields . 
Page Types, and Time Periods ? 
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As regards ''fields 91 of the total are books on "interna- 
tional relations", 47 on "foreign policy** and 33 on "international 
organization". Most of the books, by *'type*-, are "texts", (86 
of 171), followed by "readers" (67) and by "supplementary trea- 
tises" (18). As regards periods of publication, 43 v;ere published 
between 1945 and 1960, 37 between 1961 and 1965, and 91 becween 
1966 and mid- 1971. V/hile ''texts'' as a "type" represent the most 
numerous category in each fie3d, this does not hold for all time 
periods since in Period II, they are joined by "readers '\ As 
regards the ratio of books on the three fields published v;ithin 
the three time periods, it appears that, in Period I, the books 
published are more balanced in their relative quantity, namely, 
18 for "international relations", 13 for "foreign policy", and 12 
for ^'international organization". In contrast, Period II exhibits 
a v;idening of the range betvjeen the three fields, and Period III 
a remarkable increase ov^er all others in the number* of books on 
"international relations", going from 18 to 21 to 52 in the three 
periods. As regards the "types" of books in each of the three 
fields, the relationship between ''texts'* and '^readers ' is most 
balanced in "international relations" books (41 and 40), and least 
balanced in books on ''international organization" (21 and 10), 
with books on "foreign policy" occupying middle ground (24 and 
17) and approximating the overall average between "texts" and 
"readers 



II. Books with lEC Concent 

Forty-five per cent--or 77 of all books per- 
used — contain treatments relating to "international educacional 
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and cultural relacions ^ (lEC). Table I indicates the percen- 
tage of books with such content: (a) for the three fields 
(I.R,, F.P.J I.O. (b) for the type of book (text, reader, 
supplementary treatise), and (c) for the three time periods 
(1945-60, 1961-65, 1966-71) within the 27 years encompassed by 
publications. 



TABLE I 

What Is the Number and Percentage of Books Perused , 
and of Books with lEC Content by Field, Type, and 
Time Period? 





Books 


Perused 


Books v;ith 


lEC 


Number % 


Number % 


Total 


171 


100 


77 


45.0 


I.R. 


91 


100 


32 


35-2 


F. P. 


47 


100 


28 


59.6 


I.O. 


33 


100 


17 


51.5 


Texts 


86 


100 


57 


66.3 


Reader's 


67 


100 


16 


23.9 


Supplementary Treatises 


18 


100 




22.2 


1945-1960 


43 


.100 


31 


72.1 


1961-1965 


37 


100 


13 


35.1 


1966-1971 


91 


100 


33 


36.3 



The data indicate that "texts", books on "foreign policy", and 
books published during Period I deal with lEC more often than those 
in the other tvjo types, fields, or periods. 

This is an overall finding. If one compares the percentages 

in the three time periods separately for each field and type of 

books, one may note that the pattern indicated by data in Table I 

2 

holds for five of the six comparisons. Sir/dlarly, it can be 



This percentage, does not include bocks that deal with lEC 
subject matter in less than one paragraph. 

2 

The overall number of "supplementary treatises" was too small 
to yield significant variation over the three time periods. 
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noticed that a higher percentage of books on '^foreign policy" than 
on ''international rel^itions" or "international organization" con- 
tains lEC subject matter in each of the three time periods and in 
each of the three types of books. Finally, regardless of field 
or time period, "texts'^ deal with lEC subject matter significantly 
more often tiian "readers" or "supplementary treatises". 

TABLE II 

What Percentage of Books Have lEC Content, by Field 
and Time Period, by Type and Time Period, and by 
Field and Type? 

















Suppl. 




I.R. 


F. P. 


I.O. 


Total 


Texts 


Readers 


Treat. 


19^5-1260 


61. 1 


84.6 


75.0 


72. 1 


92.9 


35.7 


0 


1961- 1965 


28.6 


SA.5 


20.0 


35.1 


50.0 


20.0 


37. 5 


1966-1971 


?8.8 


47.8 


43.8 


36. 3 


54. 5 


21. 1 


11.1 


Tota 1 


2 


59.6 


51. 5 


4 5 . 0 


6G. ^ 


23.9 


22. 2 


Texts 


51.2 


8'6. 3 


76.2 


66.3 








Readers 


25.0 


29.4 


10.0 


23.9 








Supplementary Treatises 


10.0 


50.0 


0 


22.2 









The data on which the preceding comparisons of detail are based 
are presented in the Table above. 

If one goes ba^?k to the general data of Table I, one will note 
that there is no significant difference in the percentage of books 
having lEC content between time period II and III, and between 
"readers" and "supplementary treatises". As regards fields, however, 
books on "internationa3 organization" deal considerably more often 
with lEC subject matter (51.5%) than those c-n "international rela- 
tions" (35.2'^'). 

Before concludi/ig rhe analysis of the frequen':y of books with 
lEC content, a closer look at the time dime^ision is appropriate. 
Chart B indicates ^hat over the 27 years, the percentage of books 
dealing with lE^"" has in general tended to de revise. Moreover, 
the most recent years show a particularly sucaen and sharp 
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decline in the frequor-.y of TEC treatments. This decline begins 
for books on "international relations ' anr] '•international organi- 
zation" after 1862, and for those on ^foreign policy^' largely 
after 1967. The shrinkcige of lEC subje'^r matter in vollege trext- 
books is most pronounced in those published in the n^ost recent 
one and a half years: of 27 books published in 197C and by 
mid- 1971, only tour, that is less than ISA. deal v;ith lEC at 
all. In comparison, of the 43 hooks published bo":v;een 194S and 
1950, thirty-one, or over 72?^. deal v;ith IE-': swb-je-^t matter. It 
is somewhat striking that the decline in the percf-ntage of books 
having treatments oi ID'! s'^biect matter Origins apprc-ximately at 
the same time 33 th'i toi-.J pijbli.ation of s>'."h books begins 
rapidly to invret-c»* - ^ 



The average rinn>;al number of books ir th^* ^Kvne lields 
before 1963 woo three, ^erv.^'^rr* 1964 and 1I»7'^ f/ao fovr**0''-'ri- 
Another fourteor books wr-re Dijblished in iJ/r.*. hslf of 
1971. 



III. Extent or the IJO Treatment 

Table III, below, indicates what percentage of total space 
in the bool<s perused deals on the average v;ith I^C subject niatter. 

TABLE III 

VJhat Average Percentage of Space is Devoted to TEC 
(a) in a 11 Books Perused, by Field and Time Perio d^ 
and (b) in Books v;ith Three or More Editiot^c, by 
Field? 







I.E. 


P. ?. 


I.O. 


Total 


Ail 




.38 


1.57 


.64 






19-3?.-l%S 


.7'. 


.95 


. 11 


.72 


Books 


l'-c6-l^"l 


' o 
. i. 


.55 


.35 


.35 




194S-l:''''l 


. Si 


.93 


.42 


.61 


Books 




.'.5 


.2^ 


.95 


C C 



The average? lor tb.e various sub atogcries as v;ell as for the 
total were caL-ulated on the basis cI ^ill 172 bo^jks pet^used. These 
averages therefore do nor suggest a 'typi-ral"* average length of 
lEC treatments J sin'ze the in-^lusion of 94 boo'rcs ha-yixig no lEC ^:c»n- 
tent lowers the percnrntage "onsiderabiy. respite this, it" seems 
that the thus obtained overall average of slightly more than one 
half of one percent {Q.SV^i't indicates a very low awareness of, or 
rank of importan^-e that the books attribute to the subject matter 
of "'international education-il and cultural relations.^' 

A comparison between the three fields and time periods of 
publication yields findings that are consistent with the preceding 
section: the per-^entage average of ISC treatments is in each period 
significantly higher in books on 'foreign policy*', and the overall 
percentages de^'T^ease over time from 1.0% in Period I and 0.72% 
in Period II (:o 0.:.G ' ir» Period III. 
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In addition, cho figures in Tablelll indicate that, dc-3pite no 
significant difference between the percentage of books having 
lEC content in Periods II and III/ the average percentage of 
pages devoted to lEC shrinks in Period III by half. This raeans 
that those books that deal with lEC must have devoted considerably 
less text space to i: in Period III than before. A comparison 
of data in Tables I and III further indicates that the average 
relative length of* IPC treatm.encs in books or "i:»ternational 
organization" is considerably lower than that in the two other 
fields. Bvident^e for snis fi;^idinq can also be found in Table IV 
be lov," . 

The interest of this strdy attaches, of -^o-irse, not only 
to the lEC treatments as suoh, but also to their -ommunicative 
impact on college students and teachers. Therefore, the question 
was asked whether those textbooks that had been most "'suc-essful*', 
as indicated by ^-faculty-adoptions" and their re'ord of ^'re-publi- 
cation" in multiple editions, differed in any signafi^.ant way from 
other books, insofar as their IBC coverage was .'loncerned. Assuming 
that these books ^rould, in a sense, be viewed as the ^^standard 
textbooks" in cheir respective fields, the eighteen books— 9 of them 
I.R. , 4 P.P., and S I.O.--whioh had been re-published in three or 
more editions, were s'^parately considered. Table III indicates 
that, as regards IE-" treatment, they do not display any great differ- 
ence (0.55%) in .comparison with the total c;f a. 11 books (0.61%)."' 

^See Table I. 

^However, a 'Comparison of multiple-ed:itii'r.s books and the total 
within each field yields ^ror-snderable differen es for P.P. and I.O, , 
but these differences^, are i^ot meanirgful sir-:* only 4 and books 
respectively are involved. 
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IV. Relative I/^riqth of ICC Treatments 

Table IV indicates that the 77 out of a total of 171 books 
that contain any lEC treatments, devote to lEC subject matter most ofren 
less than half of one per cent of their total space. In fact, 
more than tv;o thirds of all lEC treatments (71.7%) cover less 
than one -and -a -ha If per cent of their respective books pace. Only 
thirteen per cent of all lEC books devote more than three per cent 
of their space to ISC subject matter. If the three fields are 
compared with each other, it v;iil be noticed that lEC treatments in 
books on foreign poli(^y ' ton.d to be longer than those in other 
fields. The relatively shorliest treatments occur in books on 
"international organisation" u'here only about eighteen per cent 
of these books devote mor^^ than one-and-a-half per cent of their 
space to lEC. This finding is somewhat surprising since, in the 
"international organization^' field, all treatments of UiJESro v;ere 
coded and countrvd in their entirety as lEC treatments. Had an 
attempt been made to "count"* lEC subject matter by the criteria 
used elsev/here, the percentage would have been mu-^h low?er still. 
As regards possible charges during the three-* cime periods, there 
is a slight increase in the length of TEC treatments in Period II, 
which then is follov;od by a sharp decline in Period III. 



TABLE IV 

What Percentage of lEC Books Perused devote wh at Percen- 
tage of their Spa-::e to lEC, by F ield and Time" Period ? 



Less 


than 0.S7 


O.S-1.5% 


1.5-3'/ 


Hnrp ^han 


3%!.Sun> 


A^veraqe "/ 


I.R. 




25.0 


18.7 


12.5 




100 


1.4 


F. P. 


39.. 


32. 1 


10.7 


.17.9 




100 


1.5 


I.O. 


47.0 


iS.Z 


11.8 


5.9 




100 


.8 


Total 


42.8 


29.9 


14.3 


13.0 




ion 


1.3 


1945-1950 


35. 5 


32. 


19.1 


12.9 




100 


1.4 


1951-1955 


23.1 


46.1 


7.7 


23.1 




100 


2.0 


1955-1971 


57.6 


21.2 


12.1 


9.1 




100 


1.0 i 
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V, Form of Treatment: of lEC 

So far, only purely quantitative indi citors have been cited 
to indicate the frequency and extent of treatments devoted to 
"international educational and cultural relations*" But fre- 
quency of treatment and quantity of pages are not the only 
appropriate measures. Of equal significance is the organizational 
"form" or distinctiveness in whi-^h IEr--^s ^ fa ^--^r. dimension, 
component, or operatnori-- is presented. An author v;ho devotes a 
separate chapter or s-:i -tiori lo IE^--reg''trdless of how many pages 
he may use — vrom^P.unioat ^s thereby a con,^^ip^ual aiid operational 
importance of the subie^ t matter that ex/eeds th=JC of another 
author who may write several pages wit)v"»u*- fvr^i'ally identifying 
the topic by a heading. 

About 80 of ail books presented at: least or-e of their lEC 
treatments in a zepiivdze and identified formal unit, the majority 
in the form of se ti.^n o:t snb-seccion of a *;hapter. Again, IE*'" 
receives mos^^ formally separated treatments b(5')ks on **foreign 
policy". On the other hano. books ori "'i? ^''.-rn-J.ional orgcnii^ation'* 
contain the highest p-^r .^-^^-age of formally not separated 
treatments . 
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B. GEHCRAL CHARACTERIZATION OF ILC TREATMENTS 
I. lEC in the Conrext of rhe Field 

Looking at: the 77 ouu of 171 books that had anv treatment of 
lEC subject mauter, the next question was: in v/hich way is an lEC 
treatment related to the rest of a book^s content and design? 
How is the subject natter of "international educational and cul- 
tural relations'' integrated into the broader context of the field 
of "international relations'*^ •^'roreign policy", or "international 
organiMtion?" To pevml the question to be answered in a compar- 
ative manner, four categories were developed into which TEC treat- 
ments could be classified. The categories were: 

1. lEC is treated as a separate but functionally inte- 
grated dimension of its respective field, that is, as 
a topic or dimension of internanional afiairs in its 
ov;n right, as well as in its functional relation to 
the field of study. 

2. lEC is conceived primarily as an instrument or aspect 
within some other broader category or operation in the 
respective field. This v/ould include instances v;here 
lEC is presented as part of "propaganda" or "ideology", 

or as a technique producing "international understanding *^ 
In order that an author's lEC treatment be classified 
in this category, the IxEC subject matter had to be pre- 
sented in a relatively explicit v/ay, v;ell beyond a mere 
discursive st:atc;ncnt contained in a fugitive paragraph. 

3. lEC, v/hile relatively explicit in presentation, is not 
clearly integrated into the field of the book, and is 
presented either without a connecting coronient or in a 
context v;hich seems somev;hat haphazard* Subsumed in 
this category are TEC treatments which are only loosely 
conne-ted'^with the rest of the field and appear under 
vague chapter headings such as "In£ur/nal International 
Relations", 'Tor^s of Transnational Participation", etc. 
In fcxO:, it ma/ be these "headings** ^"^lone that connect 
the irc' trea^T.env with the "field" ar, such. 

A, Finally, TIT in presented in a forr:. v/hich r:onsi'^t:s es- 
sentially of ei'her an enunv.ration of acciv/ities and/or 
programs ana/or sure organi^ationo invo.lved, or as an es- 
sentially brief and discursive sccJieircn'^ on the subjecr 
matter of TEC. v/hetrher it covers oi. ex.eeds one paragraph 
in length. 
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TABLE V 

V/hat Percentage of TEC Books Relates ISC in 
Specified Ways to the Field of I.R. , F. P. , 
or I.O. ? 





I.R. 


F. P. 


I.O. 


Total 


lEC is Major Functional Dimension 


15.6 


7. 1 


11.8 


11.7 


lEC is Component of Other Dimension 


40.6 


42.9 


5.9 


33.8 


IEC'g Context Not Specified 


18.8 


10.7 


23.5 


16.9 


Discursive or Enumerative Treatment 


25.0 


39.3 


58.8 


37.6 


Sum 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



If we now turn to the findings presented in Table we note 
that the fourth category is the most frequent in incidence, c:om- 
prising as it does slightly more than one third of all lEC treat- 
ments. It is closely followed — alwst exactly one third in the 
frequency of incidence--by the second category V;hi*:h presents lEC 
as an instrumental parn of a major topic in the overall field. The 
bulk of lEC treatments jovered by this -rategory appear in chapters 
on ^^information'';, '^propaganda", "psychological warfare"', etc., and 
to a lesser degree nn chapters on '*peace and international under- 
standing^^ within the meaning of U!'iESCO*s philosophy. 

Remarkable is the very lov/ percentage of separate, but func- 
tionally integrated treatments that pi^G:;ent lEC as a topic or 
dimension of the overall field 3tse3.f . ^)nly nine books in the 
three fields qualify .m this v-ategory- Comparing the three fields, 
it is striking that trne fourth category in books on "international 
organization'* covex^s more than half of the IE" treatments. This 
represents in most instances a merely '^nuiTierative treatment of 
UNESCO (S8.8%). As regards the integration of IE'" subject matter 
in the broader field, ''international relations ' books rank 
highest, with the second category clearly dorrdnant in frequen^'y 
(40.6%). In books on ''foreiqn polijy'', the se.-iu'nd category also 
dominates (42.9%;. 
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II. Aspect of lEC Dealt v/iih in the ;'>ooks 

Another dimension in the assesSiTjenr of treatments in the 77 
books dealing vauh ICC involves the scope of content covered in 
the presentation of lEC subject matter. The preceding section 
focused on the external location and form of the treatment. 
This section v;ill deal with internal aspects. " Six dimensions of 
lEC subject matter v;ere identified. They carry the implicciLion 
that full-fledged presentation of "international educational and 
cultural relations'' would cover each of them. They are: 

One, IPC activities and programs; 

Tv;o, the organizations involved in planning, sponsoring, 
or implementing ICC programs or activities; 

Three, ICC^s purposes; 

Four, the aspects ^Ahich lEC have had or inay exert on individ- 
uals, groups, nairions, and/or the international system; 

Five, references to? or utilization of e/npirical research 
on such effects; and 

Six, the hiistorical development and forms of international 
educational dnd cultural relations and programs. 

The findings are shown in Table VI. The entries in this Table 
represent treatments of rather heterogeneous quality. These include 
both brief references to the six aspects lifted as v;ell as ox- 
tensive discussions. Thur>, dn author v;ho only mentions the or- 
ganizational set-up of UrC'C^^ in his T.OC treatment v;ould be en- 
tered in this category in the same v;ay as an author v;ho presents 
a three page systematic account of various types of ''organizations** 
dealing with lEC. It has to be noted further that the Table con- 
tains more than one entry for most of the books. 



TABLE VI 



What Percentage of lEC r^ooks Cover' Specified 
Aspects of lEC, by Field ? 



75.0 
68.8 
21.9 
34.4 
12.5 
3.1 



I.R 



F. P. 



I.O. 



Total 



Activities 

Organizations 

Purposes 

Postulated Effects 

Empirical Research on Effects 

History 



71.4 
85.7 
28.6 
53.6 
3.6 
21.4 



82.4 
88.2 
70.6 
29.4 

0 



41.2 



75.3 
79.2 
35.1 
40.3 
6.5 
18.2 



The figures in Table VI show that only organizations" and 
'activities" are dealt with in the majority of the TEC treatments 
(79.2% and 7S.3> respe-.-tively), and -hai: only a v.2i->y low percen- 
tage of lEC books (b.5%) refers to cimpirical research about effects. 
One book dealt extensively w.ith the fa-ntors 3' ■ canting for the 
grov;th of lEC. a --ategory which does not appear in Table VI. It 
is striking that books on "international organization"' are, on 
the average, strongest in presenting enumerative or fa<jtual aspects, 
that is activit.ies, organizations, purposes and history, V/hereas 
they are weakest in presenting analytical aspects, that is, postu- 
lated effects and referen-.es to empiri'^'al research. "Foreign 
policy books are o" the whole stronger in the above aspects 
than books on international relations. The- latter, however, con- 
stitute in one respect an exception sin^e they -X)ver empiricai 
research more often than other fields C12.57). These references 
to empirical research tend to be •oncentrated in books •:harai;terized 
by a behavioral int-crest or orientation. i'Ke.'lrpan. 1966; Krie.<^- 
berg, 1967; Klineberg, 19G6; etf.) 



See Book i.'o. 132, Appericix II. 
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III. Functions of the Overall Field in Terms ot which lEC 
Is Presented 

A third dimension investigated in the assessment of the 77 
books dealing with lEC v;ere the functions attributed by the 
authors to international educational and cultural relations. The 
question here is: in terms of what instrumental role do the 
authors conceive of lEC within the broader field? Five major 
categories were specified: 

1. National prestige^ political influence, and the 
power of the nation state; 

2. Transnational linkages, cooperation, interdepen- 
dence, and degrees of integration; 

3. Societal change, especially with regard to 
modernization, organization, and stability; 

4. Peace and international understanding in 
accord with the philosophy of UNESCO*s Con- 
stitution;'7 and 

5. Impact on the individual attitudes of persons 
directly or indirectly participating in lEC. 



TABLE VII 

What Percentage of lEC Books Relates to Specified 
Functions in the TiGld of I.R. , F. P. , or I.O. ? 





I.F. 


P.P. 


I.O. 


Total 


Politics, Ideology, Propaganda 


62.5 


71.4 


0 


51.9 


International Links and Cooperation 


28.1 


17.9 


35.3 


26.0 


Societal Change and Development 


3.1 


10.7 


5.9 


6.5 


International Understanding 


53.1 


3.6 


64.7 


37.6 


Individual Attitude Change 


9.4 


0 


0 


3.9 


Function Not Identified 


0 


7.1 


11.8 


5.2 



Ccftegories 2 and 4 were in many instances phrased or presented 
in such a manner that a differentiation between bilateral or systemic 
articulations was hard to draw. 
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The findinjc ave presented in th^ '^a: lo abova. Vc should 
be noted that this Table, as the preceding one, contains multiple 
entries for one and the s^^me book, that is (a) irhat the same book 
may contain more than one lEC treatment and present it in differ- 
ent contexts, or (b) that a single treatment may consider "intei-^- 
national educational and cultural relations" from several differ- 
ent angles. Relatively complete lEC treatments v/ould cover in one 
unit all categories. Simpler lEC treatments might not refer to 
any functions. 

The figures in Table VII indicate that lEC is most frequently 
presented in terms of "political influence, power, and propaganda" 
(51.9%). Jaso relatively frequent is the connection v;ith "peace 
and international understanding" (37, 6%), as well as v;ith "inter- 
national linkages, cooperation, and integration" (26.0%). The 
other four categories appear only in very few books. 

Books on "international relations* appear most balanced as 
regards the range of functions in terms of v;hich lEC is presented. 
Books on "foreign policy" concentrate heavily on "political pov;er 
and influence", /ooks on "international organization" form che 
counterv;eight to the concenvration by "foreign policy" books on 
the political ocpect, since t:hey place -n dominanc emphasis on 
"international understanding" (6^«.7/;) and on "international links** 
(35.3/o). Significantly, however, this is accompanied by a disre- 
gard of a political perspective* 



(\ rCMPCilEIiTS OF lEC TREATKEIIT 
I. Purposes and Effects 
(a) Purposes 

Attention can nov; curn to the specifics that, together, com- 
pose the lEC treatments* The first topic here is closely related 
to the one concluding the preceding section- The question is: 
what specific purposes do the authors identify as animating or justi- 
fying '"'international educational and cultural relations"'? Tiiis 
does not mean that the authors necessarily advocate such purposes 
themselves, but only that they restate the purposes of those who 
plan and implement lEC. A set of categories vvas developed to aid 
in cataloguing the purposes mentioned. The entries in the Table 
below include short enumerations, quotation.*: from official state- 
ments, explicit discussions, or inferences drawn from the context 
of the respective ICC treatment. 

TABLE VIII 



VJhat Percentage of lEC Books Refer to Specified 
Purposes of lEC Programs, by Field ? 







I. P. 


F. P. 


I.O. 


Tota 




Indi- 


Individual Growth 


0 




0 


0 


0 




vidual 


Career Choices 


0 




0 


0 


0 






Building Favorable Political Attitudes 


r. 1 


2 


53.4 


0 


41. 


<^ 




■'Counter- Propaganda "* 


18. 


7 


21.5 


0 


15. 


j 


State and 


Trade and Tourism 


n 




3.5 


0 


3 ^ 


3 


National 


National Prestige 


3. 


1 


17.8 


0 


7. 


& 


Interest 


Cultural Influence 


3. 


1 


17.8 


0 


7. 


8 




Knowledge About Ow-n Nation 


0 




21.5 


n 


7. 


8 




National Competepoe 


6. 


3 


10.7 


0 




t' 




Links with National Minorities Abroad 


0 




0 


0 


u 




Assistance 


Aid to Developmerit 


i. 


1 


l-^.S 


0 


b. 




to Other 
















Nations 


Aid to Self-Governance of Other Countries 


0 




0 


0 


0 




Mutual 


International Links and Cooperation 


15. 


6 


17.8 


23.5 


18. 


2 


Interests 


Peace 


31. 


3 


3.5 


52.9 


26. 


0 


Friendship and Mutual Understanding 


37. 


C 

J 


25.0 


52.9 


3C. 




World-Wide 


Growth in Knowledge and Art 


15. 


6 


3.5 


52.9 


19. 


c 


Interests 


Global Standard of Living 


0 




0 


5.8 


.1 . 




of Mankind 


Promotion of Human Rights 


6. 


7 


0 


11.8 


r 
t . 


1 




torld Community 


0 




0 


11.8 


2. 


7 


Others 




0 




0 


5.8 


i. 


7 


Hone 




fc. 


3 


17.8 


29 . 3 


r:. 


b 



52 



Almosi; eighr:y-five per cent of books having IZQ concent re- 
irer in one way or another to '^purposes" of lEC. The most frequent- 
ly mentioned categories are "building favorable political attitudes" 
(41.5%), "friendship and mutual understanding" (Ze,A%) and "peace'- 
(26%) • Other purposes tend to be mentioned more sporadically, 
and some not at all. Books on "international relations" refer to 
purposes of lEC most frequently (95.7%). The spectrum of purposes 
tends to be most evenly covered in books on "foreign policy''. In 
both "foreign policy" and "international relations" books, the 
"building of favorable political attitudes" is the clearly domin- 
ant category of "purpose", liooks on "international organization", 
on the other hand, concentrate very largely on "peace", "understand- 
ing", "growth of knov;ledge and art" as lEC purposes - not too s\ir- 
prisingly since they v/ere essentially coded from UliUSCO treatments. 

It seemed of interest to find v/hethcr and how the emphases with 
respect to purpose changed over time. Thus rhe data for the five 
major categories into v;hich the various specific purposes v;ere 
combined v;ere compared for the three time periods. The results 
are shov;n in Table IX. 



TABLE IX 

What Percentage of ICC Books Refer to Ma jor- Purpose 
Categories of lEC Programs, by Time- Periods ? 





1945- 


1S60 


1961-1965 


1966- 1971 


194^.-197.- 


Individual Development 


0 




0 


("1 


0 


National Interest 


AS. 


4 


C9.2 


4 5. b 


50. 


Assistance to Other Nations 


0 




15.4 


9.1 


6.5, 


Mutual Interests 


74. 


2 


S3. 8 


59.4 


55.8 


Vtorld-Wid*^ Interes^-s of Mankind 


3S. 


C 


7.7 


15.2 


22.1 
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Again, the two foci v.hich v;ere noted in the preceding cv.o 
Tables become evident: "international educational and cultural 
relations-^ are conceived of predominantly (a) in terms cf national 
interest and pov/er", and (b) in terms of ^'mutual interests", that 
is, peace, understanding, cooperation, etc. 

A significant finding is that the dimension "mutual inter- 
ests" is referred to much less often in later years, - 1^.2?^ 
to 53.8?i to 39.4% - while authors^ referen^-es to "national 
interest" as a "purpose'* do not decrease between Peric^d I and 
III (48.4%, 69.2%, 45.5%). Thus between 1945 and 1960. "mut- 
ual interests" constituted the clear.Ly dominant "purpose" of 
lEC, v;he>"eas between i96G and 1971, "national interests" were 
dominant. A similar decline as with "mutual interests" can be 
observed v;ith respect to "world-wide interests of mankind" (35.5% 
to 15.2%), that is, growth of knowledge, furtherance of the 
arts, respect for human rights, etc. Together, these figures 
point to a clear trend toward increasing emphasis on "national 
political", a.nd av;ay from "nankind-oriented" considerations. 

(b) Effects 

Similar to the way used in tabulating "purposes", the 
"effects" attributed by authors to lEC w'ere examined. The 
same categories v;ere utilized as for "purposes". But v/hereas 
"purposes" could be formulated in terms of positive objectives 
only, "effects" permit both positive and negative results and 
therefore had to be conceived accordingly. 

Thus, a referencp by an author to an effe^:t of IE(. may 
mean any of the following: that the author attributes this 



effect: to lEC. that he regards it as a possible effecCj that he 
denies the effect, or even chat he attributes che opposite ef- 
fect CO lEC. An author^s statement, for example, chac inadequate 
lEC activities have no effect: or than they even damaged a country's 
position v;ould be entered under the category "political attit:udes 
toward a country.^- Again, the Table belov; cont:ains qualitatively 
heterogeneous entries, ranging from fugitive brief treatments to 
penetrating discussions. 



TABLE X 

Vihat Percentage of lEC Books Refers zo Specified 
Effects of IE(\ by Field ? 







I.R. 


F.P. 


I.G. 




Effects on 


Individual Attitude Change 


15. 


6 


7.2 


f> 




9. 


1 


Indivi- 


Individual diveer Choices 


0 




(1 


0 




0 




dua Is 


Individual Pt-stus 


n 




3.S 


0 






/ 




Political Attitudes Toward a Country 






43.0 


0 




'0 . 


P. 




Countering Opponent's Propaganda 


3. 


1 


3.5 


0 




2. 


7 




Trade and Tourism 


0 




0 


0 




0 




Effects on 


National Prestige 


3. 


1 


7.2 


0 




4. 


0 


States or 


Cultural Influence 


9. 


4 


7.2 


0 




6. 


A 


Nations 


Knowledge About Another Nation 


9. 


4 


10.7 


0 




7 . 


8 




Maintain Links with National Minorities 


Abroad 0 




3.5 


0 






7 
./ 




National Competence and Development 
Caoabilitv for Self -Governance 


3. 
3. 


1 
1 


10.7 
0 


0 

0 




s. 

1. 


1 


Mutual 
Effects 


International Links and Cooperation 
Peace 


12. 
28. 


5 
2 


3.5 
7.2 


0 
23. 


5 


6. 
19. 


4 
5 


FriendshiD and Mutual Understandina 


28. 


2 


17.8 


11. 


8 


20. 


9 


Effects on 


Growth in }Cnowledge and Art 


6. 


3 


0 


5. 


8 


4. 


0 


torld-Wide 


Global Standard of Living 


0 




0 


0 




0 




Interests 


Effect on Human Rights 


0 




0 


0 




0 




of Mankind 


I'.brld Community 


3. 


1 


3.S 


5. 


a 


A. 


0 


Others 




fi. 


3 


7.2 


f) 




t • 




Hone 




21. 


9 


17.8 


70. 






fi 



If v;e now look at the findings in Table X, it is striking 
that substantially fewer books have references to ''effe^jts ' 
than to "purposes" of lEC. In the field of ''international 
organization", as many as 70% of lEC books do not mention any 



effects at all. (This may be due largely to the connenu of the 
lEC treatments in these books v/hich most often deal with U?5ESC0 
as an organization). -Toreign policy" books mention "effects" 
most often. Looking at such "effects" as are mentioned, one dis- 
covers again the familiar tv;o foci of, on the one hand "propaganda" 
(■'public political attitudes toward a country") (30%), and, on the other, 
"international understanding" and "peace" '?0.9". and 19.5^i). A 
comparison among the different fields shov;s results rhac are sim- 
ilar to those noted under "purposes": in "foreign policy" books, 
the propaganda aspect dominexes (43%), v;hereas in those few "in- 
ternational organization" books that deal at all with "effects" 
of lEC; --peace", and "international understanding" rank highest 
(23.5% and 11.8";:). lOoks on "j iternationai relations" are chara- 
cterized by a more even percentage range v/ith regard to "effects" 
mentioned. 

II. Organizational Set-ups 

The next query relates to the treatment accorded "organizat- 
ions" involved in ti \anning, administration or sponsorship of 
lEC programs. 



TABLE XI 



l^fnat Percentage of lEC Rooks Refers to 
Categories of lEC-Related Organizations , 
by Field? 



40.7 
18.8 
3.1 
50.1 



I.R 



r . r. 
89.3 
14.3 
7.2 
17.8 



1.0. 



Total 



Governmenta 1 
Priva te 

Governmental- Private 
International 



0 

n 

0 

100.0 



49.3 
12.9 
4.0 
49.3 



5o 



The Table above shows hov; many lEC books refer to major kinds 
or EEC-related organizations. About half oi all such books mention 
either "governmental" or "international organizations" (primarily 
UNESCO), or boch, whereas only about 13^o of all lEC books refer 
to private lEC organizations. Reflecting their field, "internat- 
ional organization" books focus exclusively on international IC'^ 
organizations, whereas the emphasis in "foreign policy" books is 
on national governmental organizations and agencies (89. y'-^). 

rooks on "international relations" cover both types of organizat- 

8 

ions approximately equally often, 

Of the specific organizations mentioned, the follov/ing are 
referred to most frequently: UilESCO (^2.4-;), cultural centers 
and libraries abroad ('SS.Vl), USIA (32.4r.), lEC segment in the 
Department of State r24.7.;), and the Peace rorps n/i.5%). All 
other organizations are mentioned only infrequently, chat is in 
fev/er than fifceon per cent of all lEC books. Hov;ever, almost 
all lEr books ^93.&^:) refer to some organization(s ) , 

HI. Legislative Acts 

In a further step, it seemed of interest to know how many 
books referred to those U. Legislative Acts and the programs 
resulting from them, that have been mosf influential in promot- 
ing international educational and cultural relationships: the 
Fulbright, Smith-Mundt, and rulbright-.Iays Acts. Statistical 
analysis shows that somev/hat less rhan a quarter of all IE'" books 



Data compiled from question 31, Apoendix T are consistent 
with these findings. 



refer to any of these Acts. Moreover, the number of such refercru 
decreases significantly over the years - from about ^Os in Period 
to fewer than 1Z% of books in Period TII. -Toreign policy" books 
refer to the Acts more frequently than books on "international 
relations*-, regardless vyhich time period is considered, whereas 
books on "international organization" contain no reference to 
the Acts at all. 



IV. Ex change of Persons 

The next specific data to be considered are the various categories 
of persons v;hich participate in lEC exchanges. The entries in 
Table XII again encompass heterogeneous treatments ranging from 
mere enumerations or illustrative examples to reports on empiri- 
cal investigations of particular categories of exchangees. 



TABLE XII 

What Percentage of lEC Books Refers to Specified 
Categories of Persons Participating in lEC 
Exchanges, by Field ? 





I.R. 


P.P. 


1.0. 


Total 


Athletes 


9 


/I 


10. 


7 


0 


7. 


8 


Businessmen 


12 


5 


0 




0 


5. 


1 


Officers of organizations 


3 


1 


10. 


7 


0 


5. 


1 


Leaders 


18 


8 


17. 


8 


11.8 


16. 


9 


Ibliticians or Parliamencarians 


6 


3 


0 




0 


2. 


7 


Military 


6 


3 


7 


5 


0 


4. 


0 


Authors 


3 


1 


3. 


c 

.J 


0 


2. 


7 


Journa lists 


6 


3 


IC. 


7 


0 


5. 


4 


Artists 


25 


0 


35. 


8 


17.7 


27. 


3 


Professionals and Specialists 


21. 


9 


21. 


5 


0 


16. 


9 


Research Scientists 


21 


9 


25. 


0 


5.8 


19. 


5 


Professors 


A6. 


Q 


35. 


8 


5.8 


33. 


8 


Teachers 


21. 


9 


21. 


5 


0 • 


]6. 


9 


Students 


71. 


9 


57. 


1 


5.8 


52. 


0 


Trainees 


6. 




3. 


5 


0 


4. 


0 


Volunteers (f.ex., Peace Corps) 


9. 


4 


.17. 


8 


5.8 


11. 


8 


Missionaries 


6. 


X 


0 




0 
0 


2. 


7 


Tourists 


21. 


9 


IC. 


7 


12. 


9 


Others 


9. 


d 


3. 


5 


5.8 


6. 


4 


None 


25. 


0 


10. 


7 


64.6 


28. 


4 
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More than seventy per cent of the lEC books refer to ex- 
changes of persons. The most frequent reference appears in 
"foreign policy" books (89.3%), whereas this aspect of lEC is 
treated least often in books on "international organization". ^35.4 ;) . 
In comparing the different categories of exchangees mentioned, only 
students and professors, and less often artists are referred to 
with any significant frequency, 

V. Other lEC Activities and Programs 

In addition to exchanges of persons, lEC books mention ex- 
changes or transfers of materials as well as such TEC events as 
international cultural contests, conferences, exhibitions or 
v;ork-camps. 



TABLE XIII 

What Percentage of lEC Books Refers to Specified 
lEC-Related Materials and Translations, by Field ? 





I.R. 


F. P. 


I.O. 


Total 


Art Items 


21.9 


21.5 


5 


8 


18.2 


Printed Publications 


71.9 


60.8 


41 


.2 


61.1 


Audio-'isual 


65.7 


53.4 


23 


5 


52.0 


Exhibi'TS 


18.8 


14.3 


11 


8 


15. 5 


Scientific Materials 


15.6 


14.3 


11 


8 


14.2 


Educational Materials 


3.1 


10.7 


0 




5.1 


Translations 


15.6 


21.5 


17. 


7 


18.2 


Others 


0 


3.5 


0 




1.3 


None 


6.3 


35.8 


52. 


9 


33.8 



Table XIII shows how many books refer to the transfer of 
various types of cultural materials. About one third of ail lEC 
books do not mention this aspect at all and only the transfer of 



Percentages constructed by deducting from 100% the percentage 
of books containing no reference to persons exchanged. 
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books, magazines, filnis, radio and TV programs is referred to with 
some fi^equency. The references to "printed materials" and "audio- 
visuals" is probably due to the tendency referred to earlier to fuse 
lEC treatments with discussions of information activities and pro- 
paganda in which, of course, such materials play an important role. 
As regards organized lEC events, about three quarters of all books do 
not refer to them at all and only "international conferences" are 
mentioned by more than ten percent of the lEC books. 

VI. References to Foreign TEC Programs 

Another matter of interest was whether authors, when dealing 
with "international educational and cultural relations", refer 
also to other countries' lEC programs, or whether they mention 
only the United States. Twenty out of the seventy-seven books 
that have lEC content did refer to some aspect of lEC programs of 
other countries -mostly Great Britain, France, the Soviet Union and 
China. Most of these references occurred in books on "international 
relations", followed by those on "foreign policy." it should be 
noticed, however, that insofar as specific national programs are con- 
cerned, about half of all lEC-books mention neither programs of the 
United States, nor those of other countries. 

VII. References to Specialized lEC Literature 

Did the authors' treatment of lEC refer to specialized lEC 
literature? Thirteen well-known monographs on "international educa- 
tional and cultural relations" were identified. To this list were 
added two treatises on UNESCO. "'■'^ 

The finding was that only twenty-one out of 170 books referred 
to any one of these fifteen books in their text, bibliography. 



10 
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11 

or footnotes. Only nine books referred to two or more of the 
lEC or UNESCO monographs, although in terms of the time when they 
were published, 137 books could have done so. Books on "inter- 
national organization" referred to the lEC and /or UNESCO monographs 
least frequently. The other two fields exhibit no significant 
difference. In interpreting these findings, one should take into 
account that some books mention other items of literature on lEC 
and UNESCO than those included among the fifteen monographs. 
These are mainly articles in periodicals or "readers". Still, 
even if one were to include such items, the authors' frequency 
of references to specialized literature on "international educa- 
tional and cultural relations" has to be viewed as extremely low. 

VIII. UNESCO 

The study asked three indicator questions regarding UNESCO: 
did the books refer to (a) UNESCO's Preamble, (b) a National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, and (c) any lEC-type UNESCO activities , and, 
if so, which? 

As could be expected, books on "international organization" 
devote more frequently attention to UNESCO than those on "inter- 
national relations" or on "foreign policy." The latter refer to 
it least often. 

TABLE XIV 

What Percentage of the Total of 171 Books (a) Refers to UNESCO 
in an lEC Context, and (b) Does So in a Unit With a Heading ? 
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I.R. 


F.P. 


I.O. 


Total 


Total References 


in lEC- Context 


25.3 


19.1 


48.5 


28.1 


Identi- 


1945- 


1960 


16.7 


15.4 


58.3 


28.0 


fied 


1961- 


1965 


9.5 


0 


0 


5.4 


Treat- 


1966- 


1971 


9.6 


0 


12.5 


7.7 


ments 


Total 




11.0 


4.3 


27.3 


12.3 
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QDS..hQ9K was published prior to the . u^ea ranee of the 



As can be seen from uhe Table above, only som6v;ha"c mre -Tnan 
a quarter of all texubooks contain 5 treatment: of, or reference 
in an lEC context to U!;ESCO '28,l'o). 7^s regards periods of pub- 
lication, most .'reatments appear in books published before IS&l. 
The subsequent periods document a marked decline (28 ^ in Period I 
to 7.7% in Period III). 

UNESCO^ s Preamble was cited in whole or in part in aooul u 
fifth of all !)ooks. Such ciuations, too, experience a dramatic 
decline from ^1.9'' in Period I to 9.8.; in Period [TI. National 
Commissions for U\'ESCO v;ere referred to in less chan ten percent 
of all books, ''"hat percentage, too, declines over time* 

'jhe foliov/ing of M.^ES^X^s lEC-type activities are most often 
mentioned: support and sponsorship ot internai.ior.sl institutes jnd 
scientific centers, exchange-^: of perc^ons and materials, support 
for international piofessional associations, publicacion of 
scientific findings and journals, o;nd the organizacion of inter- 
national conferences and seminars* ?mong the non-specif ically 
lEC-type activities, creatmonts refer -.o educa^.ional programs 
and surveys, copyright convencions, studies of international ten- 
sions and prejuaace, the revision of textl>rOokc:, and the campaign 
against world illiteracy. 

lable vr indicated cnat books on •■international organization*^ 
tended to focus muvh more on the hiscoiy, org'-:)nizalion, activities, 
and the purpocec ihan on Lhe effects dnd functions of internation- 
al organizacLons . 'Jnis holds true for UffESCO Croatmenls, too. Wi^rh 
several exceptions: rhe role of UilCS'O e3 a puipo^eful conti ibutor 
to '^peace^^ is n:ai:od or cxprer.sed by a quot.e ^rom the Preamole. 



Where the qucsLXOn of uhe relationship is speca I icallv/ raised. 
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the answers are cautious or even negative. 

D. Summary 

1. Less than half of all books deal with TE^. (Table I). 

2. The frequency and the relative length of lEC treatments de- 
creases over time. This tendency is particularly pronounced 
if the most recent years are compared with the period before 
1961. (Tables I, 11, III, Chart D- 

3. "".ooks on foreign policy*^ deal more frequently with lEC than 
books on ^'international relations*' or ''international organizat- 
ion". (Tables I: IT). 

4. "Texts" deal more frequently with TEC than "readers" or "sup- 
plementary treatises". Tables I, II). 

5 Most lEC trea,,ments are presented in formal units, that is, 

in sections or sub-sections and chapJrers. 
6* Most lEC treatments cover less than 1 1/2' 1 of the text space 

in their respective books. (Table I'.'). 

7. lEr treatments in books on "international organization" are 
considerably sriorter and more dis^n)rsive than those in books 

on "international relations" or "foreign policy!^ (Tables IV, V) 

8. * lEC treatments tend co focus on one of two major functional 

orientations, namely on (a) political influence and propaganda, 
and on (b) international understanding, cooperation, and peace, 
(Tables VIT, VIII, TX, X), 

9. Most lEC treatments refer to governmental and international 
organizations. Only 13^/. refer Lo private organizations involved 
in lEC. (Table XT). 

■^^See !io. 55, p. 501. 



10. The Fulbright, Smich-Mundn, and Fur.rig!v:-rjays Acts are men- 
tioned only infrequently and, with cji-ie, decreasingly often. 

11. lEC-treatments refer significantly only to exchanges of stu- 
dents, professors, and artists, and to printed and audiovisual 
materials. (Tables XII, XIII). 

12. Only a small percentage of all books d^ais wich UliESCO in 
a formally identified unit. ^Tablo X^i* ) 
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CHAPTER III 
T^E FINDINGS: QUALITATIVE 

The preceding cnapter offered a longitudinal quantitative 
portrait of the textbooks perused, by field, type of book, and 
periods of publication. A number of characteristics emerged which 
were presented in summary form at the end of the cnapter. 

There are advantages to such an analysis. It yields macrodata, 
reveals possibly unperceived trends, and conjoins an assemblage of 
volumes by diverse writers into a unit of ana lysis --producing 
findings which can have elucidative value. 

On the otner hand, such analysei< also have their limitations. 

First, they present characteristics only of the particular 
group of books perused and not necessarily of a ''field'* as such. 
The criteria -juiding the selection of books for this project were 
made explicit. They possess no virtue of their own. Other criteria 
and different judgments could have produced a list that might have 
yielded somewhat divergent results. 

Second, in searching tliese books for their treatment of one 
specific dimension, such analyses imply char tr^e books investigated 
have generic unity in scope and orientation. Such unity is only 
in part present. 

Third, in focusing on one dimension alone, they tend unwittingly 
to make its coverage tue toueristone of the "adequacy'* of a book. 
:iowever convinced this writer may be of the relevance of lEC for 



the study and practice of international affairs, he claims beyond 
his own conception no self-evident validity for that view. Some 
textbooks may contain nothing on lEC, and yet, conceivably, may 
communicate their "field" more helpfully than other books that 
may devote thought and space to lEC as part of their subject matter. 
"Quality accrues from a combination of conception, organization, 
content, and style--and certainly not from any one feature alone. 

Finally, such analyses ''de-individualize** the books perused 
which, especially .In the case of "texts is untoward. Anyone 
who has written a *^text" on a field of ''international affairs'* 
knows that the definition of that field, its structuring, the 
description of the environment and processes, and the formulation 
of the goals-means nexus seldom involve merely the formulation of 
standard subject matter. It is exactly the somewhat individual 
way in which an author organizes and portrays the field that leads 
to a book's selection for class use and its assignment as a ''read- 
ing". 

The above limitations are conceded and were considered in 
the decision to make the longitudinal study. It was believed, on 
balance, that, with a more qualitative analysis, the two together 
would yield helpful and mutually supplementary results. 

It is now time to turn to the books themselves, not in terms 
of how much space they devote to lEC, or in what quantifiable 
context their treatment appears, but in terms of what in fact they 
say, liow they express it, and '.vhat the things said about lEC com- 
municate to the reader. 

Obviously, it is not feasible to discuss the 77 books that 
contain lEC treatments individually. To mirror the many character- 
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izing approaches utilized in the ISC presentations, an overall 
approach-scheme wa'* articulated v;ithin which, it is believed, the 
qualitative aspects of lEC treatments can be relevantly presented. 
In each of the approaches, a general characterization v;ill define 
the mode of portrayal. This will be follov;ed by Individual formu- 
lations or points r*:''ised, designed to convey the '^flavor" of some 
authors * comatenc. 

In four instances, (in the last approach), somewhat more dr-- 
tailed presentations of the positions of specified authoi^s v/ill 
be atteK.pted. The complexity of the last approaci. and the signi- 
ficance of the staterTieiits commend thxs procedure.-. 

rinally, the qualitative features of the TEC treatments con- 
tained in the textbooks studies will be brought together at the 
end of this chapter. 

X 

Before v;e proceed, tv;o reminders are in order. 

First, it should be remembered that only 77 out of 171 books 
45 per cent — devoted a paragraph or more to lEC, and that 94 textbooks 
had no specific lEC content. This does not mean that some sections 
or chapters in the books- -some even bearing such pertinent headings as 
"The Flow of Ideas" and "The Flow of People" --could not have fitting- 
ly discussed lEC within them. Nevertheless, they did not. 

Second, it should be noted that the books studied are textbooks 
on international relations, foreign policy, and international organ- 
ization — fields that, as noted in the Introduction, are predominatly 
perceived as sub-areas of political science. 

With the exception of tv;o sociologists, rv/o socia] psychologists. 
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and two professors of law, the remaining 165 textbooks were writ- 
ten by political scientists for use most likely iti political science 
curricula. This is pertinent for any assessment of these books* 
treatment of lEX:* For it means that, despite wide ranges of indi- 
vidual difference, the core foci of the authors^ attention have tend- 
ed to be the objectives, instruments, programs, and actions of gov - 
ernmental organs and agencies, and their pursuit of political power, 
security, influence, national advantage, and peace* To a large 
extent thus, political power, the objectives and conditions for 
its utilization, and the instruments available loom large as themes 
of concern. 

In textbooks on international affairs, of course, the con- 
cerns apply to the international arena, to the relationships among 
nations, and to the institutional techniques and resources through 
which conflictual and cooperative relationships are typically trans- 
acted* Since "cultural diplomacy"— '^international educational and 
cultural relations" — is a relatively new realm of governmentally 
and intergovernmentally sponsored activities, various authors may 
or may not perceive its role in international relationships, per- 
ceive it as varyingly relevant or important, or perceive it in 
possibly dissimilar perspectives* 

X 

I • The Four flppr oa ches to lEC 

Textbooks that deal explicitly with lEC, do so within certain 
conceptual and contextual logics. These logics differ. Some books have 
an overall design, others .are-^only a collection of chapters. Some 
seek to propound a varyingly coherent theory, others to inform about 
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a number of topics in their field. I^os'c of the books are eclectic: 
they define their field in descriptive or analytical terms, and then 
deal v;ith a number of topics v;hich, in articulaced or implied manner, 
are conjoined to represent the "field". lEC is one of these topics. 

Looking nov; at lEC treatments from the point of view of modes of 
presentation, the follov/ing four approaches can be discerned: 

1. lEC is described as a progx'^am or progi^ams of organir^ations 
within the machinery of a nation-state, of an international or- 
ganization, and/or in the private realm. 

2. lEC is presented as an instrument or resource within the 
inventory of national foreign policy. As such, it is usually 
dealt v;ith as part of (a) information, propaganda, psychological 
v/arfare, or prestige, (b) informal ac::ess and penetration, and 
(c) technical assistance to developing nations. 

3. lEC is identified as a contributor to the spread of inter- 
national attitudes, good will, cooperation and understanding, and 
to the grov;th of a peace-or:S.ented international community. •''Soiriu 
of the UtiESCO Preamble) 

^. lEC is conceived of as a process of functional transactions 
v;hich establishes international channels, links, netv;orks, and 
pressure groups, may influence governmental policies, expand 
functional organizations, and aid in the emergence of an inte- 
grative transnational society. 

Ef'^ch of the a''-'::'^e approaches elicits a differing treatment. 

1- The Program and Organization Rpproach 

This approach deals v;ith lEC subject matter largely '^n a descriptive 
manner. Depending on the length res(srved for the topic, it may offer a 
historical background, identify the v;ider and more immediate specialize i 
governmental and/or non-governmental unites) dealing with lEC at home anJ 
abroad, and detail some of the resources and programs involved. 

Some treatments may additionally indicate rationales and/or offer 
statistics on costs or achievements. Some may interv/eave into the 
treatment editorial comm.ent by the author. In style of presental"-^ )n, 
a large percentage of lEC treatments partake of this approach. 

The v/riters expi ss a variety of concerns and points of view. 



Man y books deal with IBC i -n more t.han -only -one -of the abovgi ao- 
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One notes that in the USA, it was 

considered particularly undesirable for the govern- 
ment to be«jin operating in an area so far from its 
traditionally accepted field as the '"ultural one. 
Legislators and elected executives may be expected 
to deal with taxes, roads, and armies, but not with 
such semi-effeminate matters as determining themes 
for art exhibits. (100, 558) 

Another wonders about the organizational relationship between 

information activities and ISC: 

The overseas information and cultural exchange pro- 
grams provide a rather interesting miorocosmic 
view of some of the more general problems and 
patterns that characterize the foreign policy 
organization. During the years... the information 
activities have tended to overshadow the cultural 
ef forts .... In recent years-, however, there has 
been a steady upswing in empnasis on cultural 
exchange. If this continues, it will be interest- 
ing to see V'hat, if any, organizational adjust- 
ments are made to match the change in substantive 
emphasis . ( Ibid . , 212) 

Still another — from the perspf^^ctive of 1956- -raises a basic ques- 
tion: 

Americans might viell consider whether they are 
content to have their country's cultural level 
judged by a program run as an adjunct of an 
avowedly propagandist operation^ or whether some 
better pattern could not be worked out. In that 
connection, much thought should perhaps be devoted 
to the real nature of cultural affairs programs. 
Is it a glorified advertising effort because it 
deals with written and printed w-ords as do the 
journalists at the informational desks? Or do 
cultural affairs have a content of their own 
which gives the work in this field a substan- 
tive importance similar to that of the political 
and economic areas? Certainly, the field of cul- 
tural activities is a very difficult one and full 
of pitfalls. But a wealthy country which has pro- 
duced great artists and has great institutions of 
higher learning presumably has many people capable 
of operating effectively in this area and also has 
the money to permit them co do so. (ino, h)72) 

UNESCO is commented upon as having bee^n "somewhat impaired 

by a fatal penchant to mix politics w-ith its technical work. (9, 7^1) 
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2. The ^"Instrument of Foreign Policy" Approac h 

The second approach also largely deals v;ith lEC in terms of 
description. Usually, this approach exacts a somewhat more com- 
plex treatment. It links lEC, whether as a separate manifesta- 
tion, or as an integral component, to a tactically conceived use 
of information or propaganda, designed to facilitate the achieve- 
ment of a national government's foreign policy goals. 

These goals may include the need to support a policy, pro- 
mote relationships, neutralise an opponent, or gain prestige . Few 
of these "instrumental treatments differentiate the essentially 
longer-range, indi7;ect, and mutual-benefit-providing functions of 
lEC from the more immediate, unilateral, and media-oriented impact 
sought by information and propaganda."^ It should be remembered, 
however, that, until approximately 1960, most governmental state- 
ments as v;6ll as wricings on lEC did not drav; zhe difference bet- 
ween the two functions as basic. In fact, the difference is not 
so perceived even in some of the most recent textbooks. 

How do the authors treat this utilization of lEC v/ithin the 
framev;ork of information policy? 33sed on the diagnosis that 

the neglect of the United States to acquaint the 
v;orld in any systematic v;ay with its grov;ing nev; 
culture has materially contributed to a stereo- 
type of v;rong impressions that have been fostered 
by sensation mongers, uninhibited tourists, and 
unrealistic Hollyv;ood pictures, (93, 214) 

some writers view inc as an appropriate countervailing technique. 



See, hov;ever, for example, Ho. 48, p. 330. 
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Only one non-intcrncji:ional orgonizdcLon iGxt de -ores an exuei'Sivc 
discuss?lon to '-Culturcil Coopc^ration through Ui.'ESCO. " /?7>^ 3^?4-t:) 
After detaplling ics history, organization, and activiuies, it 
concludes : 

Wars may not have their deeper sources in the minds 
of men, but ideas are nevertheless potent for good 
or evil. ( Ibid , , 346) 

Some UiiESCO treatments give high credit: 

Since 194o UifESCO has been trying to improve thi^ 
thinking and understanding of the v;orld's peonies. 
(25, 413) 

Others note a more basic problem: 

Relations with member states are hampered by v;eak 
national commissions and the fact chat most coun- 
tries place cultural relations near the bottom of 
their lisv of priorirries. ( 1^5 . 273) 

Often, a perspective is drawn: 

Direct contribuuions by Ui.ESCO to international 
understanding can only be complementary to the 
progrdims of national governments and the efforts 
of "che many private organizations concerned with 
this problem. ( 152 , 222) 

One of the 1071 books, on the United ilations, appearing in 

fourth edition, devotes tv;o paragraphs to UUFSCO. The first, 

highly sarcascic, reproves the organization's confusion of aims, 

the "muddle-headed slogan at its masthead's its role as a "psychia- 

trist-cum-missionary for peace"', its ''inability to decide its ovn 

priorities", rind the curse of "its honey-pot appeal to all buzzing 

brains''. The second enumerates come "concrete-* activities, among 

them "international exchange programm.es.'' vhree sentences eluci- 



date Ui:C3C0's org^mSzation. 
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One book quotes from the 1953 Jackson Report on ■•International 

Information Actdvities" v.-hich urged that all '-medic^" should aim 

toward one end: 

...to shovj the identity of our goals with those 
of ocher peoples. These goals and desires, wh-^'^-h 
we hold in comnRon, must be explained in ways t. , 
will ^^ause others to join with us in achieving 
them. (11£, ?5S) 

Another book notes : 

By propaganda messages, transmitted by radio, 
television, films, pamphlets, or cultural 
exchanges, we may try to create a more favor- 
able image of our power, performance, and goals 
than the rival government is willing to concede; 
on the other hand, the rival government's poli- 
cies, power and record are depicted by our out- 
put in a much less favorable light than they 
are by our adversary, (£0, 533) 

One author quotes a former Assistant Secretary of State: 

I am gainst any indiscriminate, miscellaneous 
campaigns aimed to develop so-^jalled ""good will"'. 
Ail irograr^'s abroad in the field of: so-called 
"cultural relations'^ should be designed to 
support ^J.S. foreign policy in its long-range 
sonsp, and to serve as an arm of that policy. 
Many of the programs will, I trust, be educa- 
tional and humanitarian in the highest sense. 
But... the benefits from it must be two-way bene- 
fits, to us as well as to others. (92, 379) 

lEC activities are valued, for, by providing informal access, they 

lov;er or pierce the walls of sovereignty; ideas 
and concepts seep through them in all directions 
without, or only with the partial consent of some 
governments .... (Ibid . , 334 ) 

Moreover, 

the costs to the U.S. government are negligible, 
the potential go ins in internati^^nal understand- 
in7 /of ^he 'Jnited State^7 are in'.al- ulable. 
r^i. 17?) 

A r)Sl reply by t:he Departn 5nt of State to Senator Ik Carran 
lists th--^ work of various information media. As regards "exchanges 



of persons", it state.-: 
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Most selective of all media, and therefore capable of 
enormous direct influence on key target groups, is the 
bringing of foreigners to the United States and sending 
of Americans abroad to exchange knowledge and ideas... 
/Many are in the/ "leader" category — each of whom can 
personally influence thousands or millions of his coun- 
trymen on his return home. .. Exchanges serve not only to 
strengthen the democratic cause outside the iron cur- 
tain, but also to undermine Communist strength in free 
countries. . . . (6, 545) 

One v;rLter defines the role of the Bureau of Educational and 

Cultur*al Affairs rather briefly: 

...it participates in promoting among foreign people 
a better understanding of the aims, policies, and 
institutions of the United States— a job of selling 
this country abroad. (^5, 205) 

The "selling" phrase recurs in a number of instances. 

Should the United States cease using lEC as a dimension of 

its propaganda? 

To do so would be to capitulate in a cold war that 
is fought primarily over men's minds. Indeed, the 
conclusion' is quite the contrary. The need is for 
a positive crusade based on a public soul-searching 
to discover what: kind of a world v;e want and how we 
can make it that way.... (19, 268) 

A special type of linkage between "education", "culture" 

and '^foreign policy" is defined by one author under the rubric 

of "cultural in^perialism". 

Cultural imperialism is the most subtle and, if it 
were to succeed by itself alone, the most success- 
ful of imperialistic policies. It aims... at the con- 
quest and control of the minds of men as an instru- 
ment for changing the power relations between two na- 
tions Cultural imperialism as the form of the dif- 
fusion of a national culture. .. impresses the intel- 
lectually influential groups of a foreign country with 
the attractive qualities of a civilization until these 
t. groups tend to find the political objectives and methods 
of that civilization equally attractive. (55, 59) 
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Some writers rate lEC high: 

The free flow of information, goods, and people 
between societies may be more important in creat- 
ing people "s attitudes toward other countries 
than the words, symbols, and cliches of propa- 
gandists. (54, 263) (Also 67, 181) 

Others offer no assessment. 

One author draws a conclusion: 

From the point of view of Western foreign policy, 
cultural diplomacy is somewhat paradoxical: Ir is 
important as a political tool but ineffective as a 
propaganda weapon. ... One should avoid over-estimat- 
ing the impact of cultural propaganda. (113, 260) 

X 

Only 13% of lEC books refer to private and non-governmental 
organizations. Vlhat is their role in lEC? Some books view them as 
important threads in the fabric of international life (7, 286) -^nd 
cite "the American preference that educational and cultural activi- 
ties be kept out of governmental hands." (100, 569) 

Others view private associations as complicating factors. One 
author notes the concern that voluntary groupings, including those 
of an ethnic and religious nature, tend to be internationally oriented 
and that one consequence of membership in them is "to encourage the 
formation of loyalties which may run counter to the demands of 
national policies." (98, 163) 

Another observes that the communist countries are often at an 
advantage in cultural exchange. .. because their governments do not 
have to compete with private interests--as ours must--for the ser- 
vices of the artists or performers most likely to enhance their 
countries artistic standards abroad. (125, 587) 

Most find a complementary role feasible for both government and 
private organizations: 
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While enthusiasts can easily exaggerate the i^ole of 
non-governmental organizations in'the conduct of 
world affairs either through national or international 
influence, .recent decades have witnessed a new and 
constructive relationship between organized groups of 
citizens and democratic institutions of government, 
especially in that consultative, educational give-and- 
take that is essential to the democratic process. (7, 288) 

X 

The role of lEC in technical assistance and in the "enskilling'^ 
of future experts and elites in developing countries is dealt with as 
a standard, although mostly brief part in lEC discussions reflect- 
ing the "international approach." 

References are made to students from developing countries, to 
present African and Asian leaders who had studied abroad, to pro- 
grams of other countries, including the Soviet Union which has 
established a separate "Friendship University" for the training-- 
some authors say "indoctrination"- -of future leaders of these nations, 
etc. In many cases, the treatments share aspects characterizing 
the next approach. 

3. The "International Understanding" Approach 

The third approach also is largely descriptive. VJhile the pre- 
ceding approach expected values, attitudes, and political orienta- 
tions to change as a result of essentially external inputs (propa- 
ganda, lEC, etc.), this approach counts on lEC to engender--in 
individuals and groups--so to speak, from the inside dispositions 
to change attitudes and orientations. In a sense, thus, this 
approach deals with selective culture change. 

Many treatments leave the specific political role of lEC- 
engendered attitude change to implication or conjecture. The 
referents in terms of which lEC is presen^:ed are internationalism, 
cooperation, good will, understanding, communication, community, 
and the spirit of the UNESCO Preamble. By implication, the approach 
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is somewhat disrespect ful of political facts. 

As one author avers: 

There is no insoluble cleavage between the peoples; 
their system of sovereign states has run away with 
them. (19, 37) 

Not surprisingly, this approach bespeaks conviction and faith. 

Thus, the first native of India who became a U.S. (Congressman reports 

as follows on a 1961 visit to his former country: 

Indians educated in England become the best friends 
of England and its institutions, all the way down 
the structure of government. 

Or: 

Whenever there were students or pr^ofessors or busi- 
nessmen who had visited the United States of America, 
they had become our f riends .... Their presence here had 
J.eft an impression on their minds which was lasting. 
I do not think we can spend our money in any better 
way than to create cultural relationships between the 
peoples of India and ourselves on this ... university 
level. (19, 294-5) 

lEC is a source of faith regarding the college generation: 

It is particularly important that the lessons of com- 
mon humanity and sympathetic understanding be taught 
within the college and university community in all 
states, because it is from this group that the leaders 
of the future will come. The attitude toward other peo- 
ples held by the current generation of college students 
in the United States can never be the same as a re^^ult 
of its contact with so many foreign students. Mien this 
group of college-age people have matured to the point of 
taking over national leadership themselves, their views 
and their policy cannot but relflect the conditioning 
towards individuals of other cultures that occurred 
during their student days. (13^ 255-6) 

In a similar vein, two authors state without qualif icauion uhat 
"one of the best methods of promoting international understanding is 
to facilitate contart between peoples.'^ (22, 512; 113, 259) 

Even a former Assistant fecretary of State is purported to have said: 

Foreign Offices are offices of international understand- 
ing, the principal duty of which is t^he duty to make the 
understandings of peoples whole and intelligible and com- 
plete. (93, 282) 



Buc there are ^icfes of caution: 



Cultural ronta* t does not auromati' aJiy produce ^'^oop- 
erat.ion. . . tor ontact: to breed friendship, thei^e must 
be cultural re*x eptivity , a minimal so^;lal bridge 
anchored in mutual tolerance. ( 1^5 , 6G7-8) 

And: 

...Intensified international contact may itself 
develop new conflict, tensions, or animosities. 
(3, 291; AA, 357; 491) 

Finally , 

It cannot be assumed that a«^tivities designed to pro- 
mote international understanding and world-mindedness 
necessarily ^-ontribute to creating oonditions for 
peace. It is not enough that they alter the minds of 
men; we must also be able to show that they enter into 
those political processes whereby international con- 
flicts are conducted and decisions for v;ar and peace 
made. (37, 572) 

As regards UNESCO, there is often caution. One author for 

example, notes that 

Direct -ontributions by UNESCO to international under- 
standing *-an only be complementary to the programs of 
national governmencs and the efforts of the many pri- 
vate organisations concerned witli this program. ( lAA , 222) 

Another: 

^/Jho could say with certainty that peace depended 
upon knowledge and understanding, or thai govern- 
ments would permit themselves to be influenced by 
the will of the peop3.e for peace? The program of 
UNESCO would require time before it: rould be 
accurately evaluated.... (14 1, 4 7^") 

Such evaluation is seldom referred to. In ihe meantime, authors 

appreciate effects as assumed: 

Although the visitor to a foreign land may not neces- 
sarily learn to love it, he will ax: least come to under- 
stand it and thus will have progressed along the roc:ky 
road of learning to live peaceably with it. (95, 538) 

Why do some lEC ^reatments perceive "international understanding 
and '^vorld community" as salient ways to pea »••? The an?,^evs are, of 
course, manifold and ^jomplex. 

One author, however- point? to our rime: 



PerhapG the «;reatest: single factor in ^he grov;ch 
of t:ho "Inlornational-community sense has been the 
v;idespreod revulsion of Individuals anainsc the 
porpe-cuation of a system that has brouaht tv;o 
catastxcphic v.ars In a generation ai.^^ constantly 
threatened to produce a third. 

From millions of men comes a plea for some 

new approach to international life Mankind is 

seeking a positive attack upon internal ional pro- 
blems incorporating agreement and good faith 

Popular rejection of traditional foreign-policy 
patterns has not yet i^eached the state of any- 
thing like a mass movemeni:, but it is r^ignificant 
enough to affect the thinking of political lcc^ders 
and has moderately influenced the conduct of v;orid 
dffairj. (13, 273^4') 

A . The "Functional'^ Approach 

The -'functionol" approach is ^ne mo^c complex and sophisticated 
of the approarhes identified. Tt tend.-- to be conceptualized in tv;o 
ways: (1) as exemplified r>y the '■functional-' agencies of the United 
ilations avir. !,\o. unxco. etc.) oi Ly the European Cominunity Insti- 
tutions, thai is by agencies established by govornments with a view 
to helping deface, coordinate, and, in some in^iances, manage speci- 
alized "non-political" programs in a ficJd of common interest; and 
(2) as a r*apidl>^ multipl/ing v;orldv;ide nccv;ork or privar.ely initi- 
ated and insticutionaiized gix)ups and associations v;hicli, indi^/id- 
ually and collectively; reprosent nev; influences and structures 
on the international scene-- tacts that oovernments have to take 
increasingly into account. 

"Functionalism-- in ^ne first meaning, thor. is, as illustrated 
by the specialized agencies of the United i'a^ ions. is rererred 
in a number of' textbook t--ii»ainly in -those on ^'ir'ternat tonal orgcm- 
ization'* and '^international relations"'.^ 



^Tables VU, line 2; VITT, line U; and IX, line 1^ indicate tiie 
frequency of references in ICC books to ^^ink'. ^^nd coooera tion^' as 
runccions, purposes, o^ effects of Tl'^;. r%heve -^cf-e.raoro^ rei^t^- 
to either, or both -iews of ^^funcr Jonalism. '^^^^^^^^^-^ ^^1^-^ 
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Some older as v;ell as several more recent books in the two fields 
devote ^o it separate analytical attention, usually including 
theoretical exposition and critical comment. More recent texts 
tend to feature the approach more fully, in greater depth, and 
probingly as regards its basic assumptions. Most of these treat- 
ments are generic, i.e., they relate to the L/rosd processes and 

issues of "interdependence'*^ "integration", or the construction of 

A 

a H7orld polity". No treatment of UHESCO--apart from interspersed 
comments accompanying the substantive description--applaes an explis-ll 
"functional" analysis to the exchange activities of that organisat- 
ion. 

Two major textbooks deal with lEC v/ithin the framev/ork of 
"functionalism". Their analyses deserve brief presentation.^ 

Morgenthau^s Politics 7\mong K'ations is strongly critical of 
the "international understanding" approach, as symbolized by UliESCO, 
but is basically supportive of the *¥unctional approach" as formulated 
by David Mitr^any. V/ith regards to the former, the author finds ti^c- 
assumption that an lEC. UHESCO, or otherv/ide engendered "v;orld pub- 
lic opinion", "international understanding", "education", or "con- 
tacts" could be a viable means to preserve international peace — 
"erroneous". 

The existence of a multitude of interpersonal 
relations transcending national boundaries is 
no ansv/er to our problem. .. the existence of 
intellectual and esthetic ties across national 
boundaries proves nothing in favor of a v;orld 
community. A v;orld community with political 

4 

For example. Ho. 1G8, pp. 65-75; Uo. 169 , pp. 378-408; 
No. ,22. PP- 468-70; i!o. J7, pp. 280-1, ?93-4, 310-11; Ho.Jl, pp. 
103-9; and others. 



potentialities is a community of moral stand- 
ards dnd poii:.lcal action, not oi" intellect 
and sentiments. 

Only such a ^'community'', that is, one that would "judge and 
act in accordance v;ith supranational standards and loyelties", 

v;ould be pertinent. Only rt could keep "disruptive tGndoncies 
in check" and channel them "into peaceful outlets." Regrettably, 
such a coiruiiunity "remains a postulate and still av/aits ri^,ali2;ation. " 

rntorj Milrany^s "functional approach". Morgenthau agrees that 
"an international community must grew from the satisfaction of com- 
mon needs shared by members of different nations." He, also agrees 
that, once institutaonalized, functional organizations 

could create by the very fact of their existence 
and performance a community of interest^ valua- 
tions, and actions. Ultimately, if such inter- 
national agencies were numerous enough and servad 
tne most important v;ants of most peoples of the 
earth, the J.oyalties to these institutions and to 
the international community of which they v;ould be 
agencies v;ould supersede the loyalties to the 
separate national societies and their institutions. 

Since, howevei, existing or yet to be created functional agencie5 

will not be able to contribute in the foreseeable future, directly 

to the fulfillment of the basic needs of members of the world* s 

nations, 'Afunctional organizations" will remain subsidiary to 

the primary role that national governments and states will have 

to continue to perform. 



Mo. Chapter 30. i.o. J7, Chapter IC, 

David Mitrany, A Working Peace 3ystem , Chicago, 111., 
Quadrangle Books, IS'W. " 



In due uime, functional agencies, includ-in^. 'jfJ^-GC'", v.iay yield 
an operative v/orld co/nmunity, but only if interna 'cional politics 
assures conditions that will permit its grov;th. Vii^at can mosu 
effectively favor ouch an outcome is the avoidance of v/ar, im- 
aginative diplomacy, and international docom/riodation. In short, 
in Morgenthau^s conception, it is an ^xrended period of negotiated 

peace that v;ill ■ iiiliCf3lr irc and the growth oi an effective v;crld 

7 

community, rather Chan the reverse. 

The other volume is Kelman's i nter ne rional "ehavior, A Social - 
Psychological analysis . In i\±t corcJ.i'Cing -jihaptGr, fhe author 
deals concisely v/iirh lEC cs a process, as a creator of interde- 
pendenc.J.es, and v/ith its "f unr^tional'' relevancies '"to the brocdor 
questions of v;ar and peace." 

Kelman envisions lEC and internr^tional ccoporation ez produc- 
ing four typhis of " rlitically relGvar!-: offect::; fi) on increased 
openness amor j kev Lndivid':al:v in eaci'! rio^ion, In their auti^ udes 
tov/ard the »iir rui ion; ^c) o reduc. ion ir the lf:\'el or tension 
between the Lv-o nations: (2'; inc-«-c*E-ed ccr;^jni" menu ^.o an intei"- 
nationalist Ldeolo-iy: and ^-'0 ^ devc^lcL-aent of nctwcrk of rela- 
tionships cutting across nal iorfa.l b »undarios. "he latter he vice's 
as the most important. 

For they establish 

ongoing relationships around common professional 
concerns; commie individuals and groups -"rom diff- 
erent counties to intcrnatrlonc;! looperatxon rso^ 
as an abs^.ract value, /;ut az a ccn'/reie -/chieie 

^ilo. J5, pp. S'JT'-li... 



X I cairying cue cheii persunaliy iTipoicanc a^cl- 
vicies and. . .goals. They bec.nT.e i.v.uived in a 
.neoAvrK f iiicordependenc individuals aad gr.ups 
u^ic^-.uc ref-fcrence to .nati.-ial dif ferences /and^ 
are likely to develop a sense cf luyaicy cc ic. 
.../vne chaj:/ need not be ancag-,:^.iscic to., j-r 
e.uipecicive virh natiu.nal loyalty, but is sijipiy 
independent: :f it. 

The devcicpmenc such •^cr.ss-cjtting loyalcies" iray tnlaio-^ 

the conditions fir pea.-^d: noc lease because 

Cue dev-:^ jprrent: of nctv;orks based in profess i'w»nai 
a.-id ether interests across national boundaries can 
.. .c: urttexacc. tendencies tov;-5rd corrtpiece polarizat- 
i :i--t-.v:drd sub.' rdina ting ail itilat icns:;ips o a 
sir.jjo bjsi*; cv.nflict aiony p.aclunal lines. 

VJhere Lh-^rsc necv.crks link signiflcanc groups of i.-idividuais 
acrcss nauii^nai iineS: tht^y !r.ay act as /esvod incer^scs*' supc^rti- 
ing th.^- plural is-' a.n'^i rhe int^vrity ^^■ ch^i internati; nai syst^r:. 
VJhy? "Because u iac^ ulvirately: ?ts hreakd v.T: v/:.uid aisu r;,^J.^ 
bieakdtvm - J cK' r ss .idCio :al sys;-':-Tr L:* wni-li they are inv:..i*.erj." 

Kelm3.^ envisages ta-^t ultiinacely . a stable incen;aci...nal sysior: 
v/ill require the develcprrenc of transnac.cr.al insci?:-jci'vns . I'er^- 
toO; lEC. and . th^-r ex-:nangf^s «;a; h':rip. As inaitv^nal reiaeloriS.nips 
multiply ar.d b^jcorr et/'.^ '-retviy ^.eanlng^ul i: nuir.3n ii^es-. :;';;a3ur ;3 
for the strer jtherd:*g \.L uh-^ •.nablirj systcn; wiiL be rr.cie readily 
acconn:';.dat.^ • srj raybe.. adapted. ^ 

Shall nat'cnal -jc^cinments pern^ .t 3u. ii a so-.iaL ^r.^Ji.^eer in / 

through -r- 'vl-a-i;*^ » :;y^pMaL Li.n'"? On. HiL^u^.^r Is :v^r sm^^.: 

VJc -.nst . . . r^'-c.gnise the '.:,nsrant • nfiirt u at 
is Irur-T'ini; >• ;:ho leiLaciiit'.s cf "he :iat io'*:-stdio 
v;ii:!i tr:€ inC vrn-it Lunal v .::y.\uicy. Tl. c^te e/te.t 
tnai d'i l.'divi^' ioj aJheie? n.v th inter: a'.l ^al 



.fo. JG, pp. 5 72-L. 



co/rjni rlcy his nacionaiist idonci i L^n v>.^ciK'-h»^d. 
It is .'Ocause thiii dichotomy sc clc^c iri concenip- 
orar v/orlci affaire t*ha\: the odvano*' an 1 the Ucv-ilop- 
ment -ji the ij^ternotional cof.mmily is fou^Jht go bit- 
terly by chauvinists irt every stace. 'here are somG 
goveriinients in zbe world whose national in-c-resc leads 
them to foster the grov;th of inv:erna*:ionai inscitiwions 
of a corifiiunity nature, b\x- -"hey are an<l promiso lo be 
for a long time in che minoi-ity. (13^, 272) 

Tv;o texcboo?! articles indicate the extenu to v;hich transnationa] 

functional lii:!cdiges ali-i^-ady e:--* rr nr^^cc: 

Vhe rirsc, "^oLert An'*:c^ll^3 "T-:l' Crov/ch oi 'Jranonoiional Parti- 

9 

eipacion, is rciprinlc i In cnrcie ''readers". ':he auihci rov.uses 

on transncstio^iol in.:orpor -.onal and in'^.eri;:ro:^p rcilationships in- 

volvinrj .lose J.ucriJC'Cion .inn * s^lla^i'i ration ir-w-iLd coiu*::on object! /^l 

The hypo'hesir fropoui-ned Ir. t 

li ^'r.:,c rela :lo::c; in.. . /c aiix ts^*^ linhec; 
vola.:i««ril7, vhe \:: ; jiaJliv r- cor- 

7erac.nc'^ o: trie ^'.u-- or I ' . l.^rr^ or » :«c 
parci^:-Lpan*.3;- . . i: v.'Olun. ».lly, Mi'" ' Oi,- 
se^.ucn':e r^-?.y : e :f05lIli?/> and ciivcr ;Ofr. In 
either c.^se. * -"it: ^rtf-,^ i is profound. 

Such expandin rransna. Jcnal r>arri«"*Lnar:ion i.^ hrl-J rcle/^jr*?: uo 

peace since it ..onne^v-ts " iLizf-us ol* -he tinir:s .T.dk^j 'Wor. 

^he nation-sra. :ho rr.sf o: the ctrticle cires s\'js^itiicz 

shov/ing the 'jro.-/rh of '.uc!. rolafLonnf* iuc .:3 n:tlc-':ced in "^rans- 

n«*:ional '1) *. «ily and frier.dc^:rp Li'.^; ' . u'^ines,^ liukaa^s. 

v;ell as in (':• ^ uoik f f r l'^:* ^•^^■?•riO;'lc•J organ i.uv^-ir.nc ; -^nd ' 
activities dcrivin-^ frorr ry*. -^c-rt.^^ir, [t the 'irit-.^d ^ri'ici'r.* 



9 

iio. _b3; pp. 1'' ; PP- ; r!d "o.j^l? PP- ^3 

251; Uo. Jo, p^;^ G . ' *^di».03rr i*. pc-iir. rip- • ho*^ 

the article Ic'-dn one- uiv" 'cly'' t/^ su^p*^* : ^h-iV 'h*. iianp^-d Jf-^t *:- 
boundary flow o: puopi^ ""llj ? -jiVi sf* c Le^jsrir/i on »-hu n^-tlui ; oi ir.- 
ternationdl r';J''i:ion^. . i^ic I;^ . ' fi«';-JJ:-.% of ^ih;':, ^lo// rwl 

-W^^^'^'-^i- ^V^''^LiC;J,0 giKJ^ What tf^; .r.n.^.^ r ^ ^ 



The other article, by Chdrles Frcrikel/ in .^ 3ens<-^ ot<;rt<: v;h^v». 



Kelman slopped - namely, v;ich the finding ?'hcU « iu- "ncv; *^ra" v.'i:ic!. 
v;e havG entered, has, threiK/ii d3 .«nncd r^nd unplanned cultured ex- 
changes already interlinked and penetrated che v;orld more deep- 
ly and widely than ever before. 

Most us in mosu Parts of the world, (says frankel) 
simply li^'e in a physi'-.5., :.c. i:\ 1. jiccl, and -ncrc'l 
noigl«: orhood i:h3t h-s-s an interne: tioncil '•■olor and 
dimercicn; and we li^c '\r / . .'.vnether v;e knov; ic 
or nt - , or Idke it or noi:. 

This v/orldwide process oi' ICC involves now, for rhe first time 
in history, (i"; the two-wjv ci'^jiiand for attention betv/een t.he more 
and less powe:;i;l, te'weu: cultures ^nd people v;ho in tno oaSt "re- 
garded themsoi^'cs as mutually vc-;..oue in his'or/, experience, and 
destiny'", and • T '» J-h.e t^cntr.";! icpor^c*': c- '^veryv/hcre of 

men of knowled, c. of G-^ic/r: ♦ : - r: 'ini'-'erii'- i^-r.. , of ^ he o^.^li'.ciri j^: 
outlook and ethic, and of cocy Vr'a/t.l and coirjrut'icolion. "he resul 
is, that intern:2tional relaf^ions ha^'e encered ri ne-,-; -^r^ in v.'hich 

the iiauure and 'ondiwioi*s C'T natior;^:;! power, che 

charu _er anc^ i^mc ion i>f llr^lorioc/. ';*r*d t^c very 

terri3...in v.'h-.n ? nr ••orccpt.ion ol 'n£i«:ional intcr'^S':* 
must defin%jj. ic l<ang:nn. 

Educational and cul^iiral iclations the/.selyOG become 

the jccidental ! t . • . inexoru^^le concieouGnje of 
the ..elcrating concc;Ct of di/foiont. r.ur.cin (.rcunc-, 
and... /and are/ '!o-.-pl*- fr^-tcd ry icl -'Icrat^^il/ 
adop'cd social poll i' c, c-lf-jcJol ur.onic: !. 

Th^=!y alS'.« br^ v-n. 

par-: ihc e^idu^^ ir«/ h .-L'j,o\ 'nt' ^:rc:.r . , . . d 

a i irr.crc otrucrurC' lor pf • - . 



•^'^Cu^ 152, np. ir/-l V 
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Furthermore, "interhac lopol ocsu ^ilc^al Citvi ulruial ccL^iio:.:/' 
are no longer 

si/nply instru;:, .nL?. or foroijn policy ... trhey are 
an essential pari of v;hfit foro?:gn policy is all 
about. ... /Jov^j WG are all enuering an era chat 
can properly be called ^an era of "educational 
and cultural relations.* 

The degree ot world linkace alrcad/ arhixvi^d-^-a process lu^ usod 

on by Angell and Kcln,an--thus pro^ni:^c^ .lor only i.uriho-' eyp^ns lej 

of the neo.vork of links, hut in fac.. ' omc n*c\y.T DacK of polic\ 

recognizing, and promot ing lUe rov/lh an c^.-li: ari^.i, plurvlisti ;, 

and i"r'"insnctciona.l woild cultJjD-o. 

II. Revj^fW 

■"Intornatiri.icil edu^ari^■^lal and --^.oj^'^cal relations. as a 
dimen:;jon i\, inv^-rnarional offdir^. T-oc»'-jve in the tr-z/rhonVc s-iv 
veyed diverge an--' uneven tre^^ttment . To be aM^- r:c> p^erenr ^•hi^ 
diversity, four c*ui>roa':hes that .harrj tcriz^- tre Tiaior mo'ies of 
presentations ivere identified and utilized as an 
organizing devi-e. In eaoh, oxcsnsivr, nuvres rn.'m rrany Looks 
sought to commuid-:ate che "flavor" t*/ J ^i^\L-':dur,l ^inthor:. * -'r-.'--- 
ments, some of the issues they o^^e ard r^i^e, and son^e of ^heir 
assessmencs of ir- 's role and impc^rtdtn-- o . 

I'/nat are sorpr- of the q»ie.:tic»ns *'ha-: preo^- upy th-i: authors 
in their treatmer.r- of lEO? A number of th^se wr-re iden^-.i f ied: 

1. Is it f^pLropr j^ce fir gow-rnrten: rr* urllizo • he 
realms of "..u2tur%i"' ^rd \c.u .iJ-ior'' --ie --neauf ir 
foroign ;.». -ji' y? 

2. ohould IB- be in inst r'j.T*^:n? .ir- ^\ UrtvU m' iiiK^rrfja- 
tiur, and :.rop.nq;,nda -ffori: .."n^ai, O' r /nli jr b"- 
sep^:ratc'i irom th«c* larter r^' c»qni:^yr' Mr^-r^rr 
tia?^ly dii'ferenr in otjo. j-i-.., ^ p.^>.^^^- 



3. Shoulii Ify be viewoc^ as a mi la trial mesrs of 
lnte3.1ooi:ucjl impact:, or should it seek to empha- 
sise and prorpoi'e the ^'Ommor!ali y of objectives 
by int:ei?linkin'j societies on the level of groups, 
professions, ano non-governmental ass'^n iations? 

A. Can and does '^cultural diplomacy'' contribute 

directly, or only indirectly, to the strengthen- 
ing of conditions of peace and international 
concord? 

5. Has lEC been used as a means of "cultural imperial- 
ism*'? 

6. Are there dangers in expanding involvement of 
national groups in international interactions, 
particularly where contact vdth rival ideologi- 
cal systems i^ .\^ncerned? Or is such contact 
an opportunicy or even a maj^">r international 
necessity? 

7. VUnat rcle does in^-ernational ''friendship*^, "under- 
stand-niq", a^^id a "sense of v;oi: ld ^omiTsunity" pl-ny 
in international affairs? Arc they caldent fotces 
tha«: ran so ure peace? 

8. May not intensified intercultural .ontact create 
new "ens ions? 

9. Is it IS^ 'hrj^t, in time, \al2 help rerA^e a v.orld 
community, organisation, and a struv,ture for pea^^e, 
or is it protracted pea':e fhat will create condi- 
tions for the expansion of lE^', the growth cf a 
sense of comjnunitv- anc ultir^jtely "world sta^e"? 

10. VJill national gove'^^.ments ^o.lerate 6:nd supporc 

movementc- and * .L^'itier. leading tu greater trans- 
na- ional :i Integra tp>n. or will chey se^^^k to rurtaii 
them? 

These an/j rimilar luesti^os ar.imr:iir:o 'h^- lEC ^'rc^atir^vnl's in the ^ext 
books 3tudivd. They arc essentially j h^- o if^^'^- i «C'3tj*)r/ t l^ave 
animated the dis-^ourse abou*- IC" in g-^ 'OT-x/'^ , j no 2 .hol''^£lv 
community, ar.d sc. iocy ac .large. 

Vlhat do authors cay about- the *MTir'>r:.a*" e" oi Tiy a: a dlrcf^- 
sion in international affairs? I;X t:"--^ r?er:^ s r^^. rie( »- diverg-jn- 
levels of aw--?renes;3 uf IE;' -3 h a »"?irn'?" c *:C\ . huo cf the in>pr>L- 
tance that should h^- attriLuJ>»d to ir. 



The lowesc level is ^no where an aui'hor ''ice? n\ " nerr.:( n 
lEC at; all. This may be uue either \:o the author's la ot 
awareness of the functions, organizations, and programs involved, 
or to a view that lEC is peripheral and that, therefore, within 
the ambiance of a textbook, mention of it may be omitted. It 
is 5 of course, obvious that the degree of knowledge of IF/' 
functions and aotiviti^^s m=jy be rela^ied ro the ro3e and ifpuor- 
tance that might be assigned to it. 

A som.ewhat higher level is represented by books that mention 
lEC in .some '"ontext or oonloxts, but do so rather insvidencally . 
Such treatments indicate that rhe av'-^ov is aware of lEv 's 
existence, bu* -hat ei^Sc-r his infurr*:rj<>r (>i his perception of 
its signifii.cn cease at that point. Hos* of these bri^^^f t-rea^- 
ments occur in presentations of •"inf^'^.rmation and ulturdl ti- 
vities", viewr-d as a symbiotic operation, with the wor-ri ^'cuJturcl' 
often injected without ap.y extended subseqnecT: dJs ,ussion detail- 
ing its parti(jjlar role. 

A third leveJ is represented by troatrrents where t-he author 
devotes a paragrap}> cr two to a discussion of sonrje ar?pe».t of 
ISC, mostly in lerms of histo'^-y or organization, or to an e"^ent, 
study, or state^ient W'hlc h the author has happe^-'^'d to noce. lE^^ 
in such treatments plays ?pany "oles. Some writers report that 
there are exchf^ngoc of Gt^dents and piofossc^rr. that go^/err-'T'^-n'^'s 
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It is posGJible that an author. u»-il3 3ir.g a high lev-^1 ox 
conceptualization and a macrc.'-oriented jpproo. >i xr: ara lyr/ing 
international affairs, may omit refe^^pn^ er If; and jt'nr-r 
concrete programs, .-ven though he may hcivo i''-;r ~^hle V.'Ow3ecg- 
of such programs. It is probably mc-'C di? ^ n^sni^c ".h^' 
such omission does not indi :atP a rc'^itl/ely .'^ w r-?: senc^tc.^J of 
its importance- 



have established spGcial offices to administer 1£C prugrams, 
and/or that a variety of private organizations participaue in 
the conduct and/or implementation of lEC programs. In che above 
type of treatments, however, lEC activities appear unrelated and 
somev;hat peripheral to the more important activities of govern- 
ments in international affairs, which are usually preseni:ed as 
including, above all, diplomacy, military seouricy, and trade arid 
aid. ICC is acknowledged to exist, there is satisfaction that 
it is supported and funded, but no developed rationale is pro- 
vided to explain why ir should exist and what it is expected to 
contribute. 

Some authors accord it a higher level or .impori:ance, possibl 
as a '^fourth dimension" of foreign policy. Host of xrhem, how- 
ever, indicate that lEC is not an end in itself, but an at'tive 
instrument in rhe repertoire of means that can further national 
policy. (5G, 358) In this context, lEC is viev;ed as having 
some utility and some purpose. It may be, say some writers, 
that lEC creates a deeper understanding of a country or enhances 
its prestige* These are viewed as v.-elcome effe^:ts secured au 
relatively low oxpense--as developments worthwhile in themselves- 
but there is uncertainty about their specific utilicy in foreign 
policy or international affairs. 

As rin insurument of foreign policy, lEC is dealt with at 
levels that assign it differing importance, corne authors view 
it merely as one of many instruments. Others note that thic is 
"an age whe^ .uitura.l relations have become ore of the importdnt 
elements in international rela-rions and or;e of ^he ins^-ruments 
of foreign policy.'' flt^, 101 Still others view it a major 



instrument, pei haps of "substaritive ifnpo^jtan. e similar to rhai 
of the political and eocnomic areas.'* (lOl, '^'l-D The highest- 
importance is attributed to it by Cherles Frankelj a former 
Assistant Secretary for Educational and Culcur^l Affairs, who 
observes that IFX "are not simply instruments of foreign policy... 
they are rather an essential part of what foreign policy is all 
about/' and rhat the age we ar^e entering is one that should be 
viewed as an "era of educational and oultut^al r^-Iations." (Ii2, IS^^) 

Thus, ICC is presented in terms of a wide range of actributed 
importance, fcom no raencion ac all to a convi''±ion that, in the 
present world, it is v^ep.tral and that it even characterizes a 
basically nev; *^ra an v;orld relationships. 
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The findings of the two preceding chapters indicate 
that "international educational and cultural relations" do 
receive diverse treatment in a segment of the textbooks studied, 
but that the attention accorded to lEC appears to be less than 
comprehensive. Also, with a number of notable exceptions, the 
textbooks studied present lEC in ways that are only partly 
ad equate. 

Such a conclusionj of course? implies some type of 
standard and the assuniption that this could? and should be 
different. In other words? it implies that the actual role 
of lEC in international policies and relationships may be more 
varied and significant Chan communicated in the textbooks? 
and that an improvem.ent in such treatments may be warranted not 
only by the record of actual activities? but also by the 
contribution this might make to a more balanced presentation 
of "international relations"; "foreign policy"? and "international 
organization" as fields of study and research. 

"Adequacy" is alviays a matter of degree. It depends on 
the comparative assessment of significance among many factors 
that need to be consudered in analyzing international affa?Lrs? 
on the degree to v/hich a particular dimension or operation 
is both known and recognized as pertinent, and on the logic? 
purpose? and practicabilities inherent in the particular medium 
of communication thac is being considered? - in our case? text- 
books on international affaire. In each of these domains? 
assessments among scholars may differ. 
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Any critique therefore must guard against stringency. On 
the other hand, unless this study is to remain a mere audit 
of past treatments of lEC, there may be value in adducing data, 
explanations, and arguments which, in conjunction with other 
factors and developments, might improve the treatment of lEC 
textbooks cf the future. . In this sense, therefore, some of 
what follows addresses itself to faculty colleagues and 
researchers teaching and writing in the field of international 
affairs. 

The Gist of the Findi ng s 

It v/ill be recalled rhat the study revealed, - 
even when using the very modest criterion of recording 
treatments covering as little as one paragraph, - that 

(1) 55% of all textbooks included no discussion of lEC, 

(2) the overall percentage of book-space accorded to lEC 
was slightly more than half of one per cent, - in books 
that had lEC content 1.3%, but, in almost 43% of the latter, 
less than half of one per cent, (3) both the average 
percentage of books with lEC content, and the space devoted 
to lEC shrank between 1945-60 and 1961-71 by almost 50%, and 
(4) the period of 1970-1 (1^ years) highlplghts this decrease, 
since of 27 new textbooks published, only four contain any 

lEC treatment at all. These ^-space" and "frequency" indicators 
find accomp liohmont in the findings that, in more than half 
of all treatments, lEC subject matter was only vaguely integrat- 
ed with the core of the book^s field, that references to research 
and general literature on lEC were infrequent, and that the 
attribution of effects on other programs in international 
affairs, or vice versa, was either not attempted, or left ambiguou 



The textbooks studic-d span a pubiishiny peracd of 
more than a quarter century. Thac period wiup.essed a pro- 
found transformation of the v.'orld's pcliti-al and social 
structure, a succession of serious tensions and crises, and, 
in the field of international affair-, bcudy and research, 
considerable developments in conceptucil and methodological 
competency. Each of these exerted an impact on the tone and 
content rf international affairs textbooks published during 
the period in the United -States. It may thus prove helpful 
to revie^v, in sequence, (1) some of the indicators of lEC 
in actual in. .-rnationol practice, (2) the strictures under 
. which college textbooks are written and used, (3) the impact 
of the "cold war" on the presentations of lEf, (4) aspects 
of development in the field of international affairs since 
1945, and (5) ihc issue of lEC's broader releVincy. 
I. lEC Activities as a Part of Internatio nal Practice 

International educational and cultural r.-lation ships 
have experienced multi-faceted growth, and secured expanding 
public recognition in the years since Wor.ld War II.-" That 
growth or recognition has manifested itself in references to 
it in international documents, in numerous cultural agreements, 
in reorganizations of national foreign affairs agencies, in 
the involvement of multiple government departments ond of 
substantial numbers of persons in lEC programs, in the funds 



1 While that growth has occurred in both the private a. nd 
governmental reaams, and numerically more in the former than xn 
the latter, the data to follow will highlight gover.nmentally 
sponsored actions since they demonstrate the recognition oi ^ 
lEC's role in internatior.al affairs by die core institution ox 
traditional "political science": go ernment-^ and international 
organizations . 
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allocated for lEC purposes, and in the growing utilization 
of "education'- and -^culture" as parts of the standard 
vocabulary of contemporary international affairs. 

The first of these indicators are international charters , 
treaties 3 and organi za tions . The United Nations Charter, 
for example, refers to "educational" and "cultural" cooperation 
in Articles 3, 13(b), 55(b), 57, and 62.2 Constitution of 
UNESCO, - and particularly its Preamble and Article 1, - 
articulates major purposes, rationales, and an ideology of 
lEC and establishes an organization that is to i'- lement them 
by concrete international programs. 

Multilateral defence agreements (NATO, SEATO, the Warsav; 
Pact, etc.) and international regional organizations (Organiz- 
ation of African Unity, Council of Europe, the Nordic Council, 
etc.), too, provide in their constituent documents and/or- 
secretariats for special units and programs designed to 
promote closer educational and cultural cooperation among 
groups and organizations in their societies. 

Another indicator of interest in lEC is the number of 
bilateral cultural agreements concluded. In 1939, about one 
hundred of such agreements were in existence. By 1959, that 
number had increased to more than six hundred, and by 1967 
it had exceeded one thousand.^ The present number is in the 



'^One scholar even contends that article 56, v;hich requires the 
Organization and its members to act in such manner as to secure 
the Charter's objectives, imposes on them the obligation to 
promote and engage in lEC relationships. Cf. Rudolf "^ystricky , 
Mezinarodni Kulturni Dohody a Org anizace, /International Cultural 
Agreements and Organizations/, PraFiaT^tatni Kakladatelstvi 
Politicke Literatury, 1962, p. 40, p. 93. 

^Louis Dollot, Les Relations Cu lt urell es In ternationales , Paris, 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1968, pp. "13-1 C 
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vicinity of one thousand three hundred. A recent study of nine 
selected countries found that, betv;een 1945 and 1955, the latter 
had negotiated a total of 377 such agreements. Of these, the 
United States had signed 122, the USSR 69, France 38, Yugo- 
slavia 38, the United Arab Republic 37, Great Britain 31, 
Israel 20, India 19, and ojpan 13.^ 

The expansion of lEC activities, and the need to respond 
to them and supplement them on the governmental level, have led 
to administrative reorganizations in foreign affairs agencies . 
Thus, within the last twenty five years, almost all major states 
have established in their foreign offices identifiable new 
"divisions", "departments", "bureaus", "directorates"; or 
"committees" v;hose responsibility it is to articulate govern- 
mental policies in "cultural diplomacy", to initiate and /or 
coordinate programs, to draft and negotiate international agree- 
ments, and to represent lEC perspectives, resources, and interests 
on both the national and international policy levels. In most 
instances, such units are now headed by officers commensurate 
in rank to that of an American Assistant Secretary of State, 
thus underscoring at least the formal equivalence of lEC with 
the other more traditional segments in the states^ foreicjn 
policy machinery.-^ 

This restructuring of foreign offices also led to an in- 



^Larry Karl Wojno, governmental Agreements for Int ernational 
Educational and Cultural Interchange, 1945-1965 , UnpuErished WPIA 
Thesis, Graduate School ot Public and International Affairs, 
University of Pittsburgh, 1971, p. 42. 

^Several countries have vested the function of lEC conduct 
in their Ministries of Education, with the Foreign Ministries 
^ providing policy guidance. 
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lEC-conscious country among the V/estern democracies, allocated 
for 1970 almost $L4S millions (802.84 million francs). This 
amount represented more than half of the Ministry's of Foreign 
Affairs total budget. ^ For the same year, the German Federal 
Republic allocated for lEC programs about $90 millions (325 
million marks), an a.nount representing more t.han one third of 
the total budget of its foi^eign office. The United States, 
operating through a number of agencies , has been allocating 
for programs sponsored specifically by the Department of State 
lcv;er amounts. The overall amount authorized for lEC exchanges 
during the ten years beginning v;ith 1961 was almost $450 
millions > representing approximately 13 ♦5% of the total 
State Department budget for that period. Financial pressures 
occasioned by the v;ar in Vietnam have cut allocations for the 
most recent years, reducing them for 1959 to$31 millions, con- 
tinuing them on that approximate level during 1970, and 
securing an increase of 13% for 1971 to a total of $45© millions. 
At that level, the authorized amount for lEC represents approx- 
imately 16 % of the total budget of the Department of State. •'•^ 



%Iinistere des Affairs Etrangeres, Relations Culturelles, 
Scientifiques, et Techniques^ Paris, 1970, p. 20. This amount 
includes the cost of the educational and c ultural segments of 
France's technical assistance programs overseas. (In 1962, 
France's lEC budget v;as 55 millions.) 

^Q Suddeutsche Zeituiig , August 3, 1971. (In 1952, the 
allocation tor lEC programs v;as 750,000, in 1957 55 millions.) 

l^Data compiled from Th e Budget of the United States , Washingt( 
D.C. , Government Printing Office, 1961... 70, and Department 
of State, U nited States Foreign Polioy, 1969-70 , A Report 
of the Secretary of State, March 1971, Publ. 8575, p. 260. 
It should be noted that the lEC budgets of the countries cited 
are not readily comparable. If comparability on the govern- 
mental level v;ere sought for example v;ith France, the State 
Department allocation would need to be increased by additions 
from the budgets of the USIAj the Peace Corps, AID, HEW, 
the National Academy of Sciences, etc. 
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The number of perscns involved in international exchanges 
is another indicator of lEC's considerable scope* UNESCO alone 
av;arded between 1948 and 1958 mere than 20,000 international 
fellowships or travel grants, mostly for the training of mature 
individuals and groups in other countries.-'-^ 
Statistics based on data from 114 countries indicate that, 
in 1966-7, 375,386 for'^ign students studied at colleges and 
universities abroad. By 1858-9, this total had increased to 
440,556. Statistics for the United States report impressive 
numbers. Thus, tv;o-v/ay governmental educational exchange programs 
conducted by the Department of State involved betv/een 1949 and 
1970 almost 35,000 academic grantees, - students, teachers, 
lecturers, and research scholars. More than 35,000 of these 
were .Americans going abroad.-^ a 1969-70 count, including both 
^ onsored and unsponsored academic persons, shov;s that, in that 
year, 135,000 foreign students studied, and 12,500 foreign 
scholars taught or did research at U.S. colleges and universi- 
ties, v/hile more than 25,000 U.S. students and 5,300 professors 
pursued academic objectives abroad. In assessing these numbers, 
it should be borne in mind that, of the tv;o-thirds of the 135,000 
persons whose sources of support are known, only 3.5% v;ere 
sponsored by the U»S* or a foreign government, and an additional 
2.5% by 
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12(jNESC0, Training Abroad , A Study of UNESCO Fellowships and 
Travel Grants, 1948-1968, Paris, 4 January, 1971, Doc.ED/iWl8, 
p. 1. 

^^UNESCO, St udy Abroad XVII I, 1970-1, 1971-2, Paris, 1959, 
p» 16. 

■'■^Department of State, Eighth Annual Report to Congress 
from the Board of Foreign Scholarships, Academic Exchanges during 
the 24th Year of Educational and Cultura l Exchange Programs , 
beptemDer l, lybB-August 30, 1969* (Updated for 1969-70*> 
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some combination of governmental or private funding. -^^ 

Finally, it should be noted that, in addition to the 
numbers and activities referred to in this section, 
multilateral forms of lEC cooperation have experienced in 
recent years remarkable, and, in one instance, even historic 
innovations. The Ministers of Education of the V/estern 
European countries, for example, nov; regularly meet for 
vjorking consultations involving, among other things, also 
efforts to systematically expand lEC relationships among 
their countries. Even more broadly in the geographical and 
political sense, the Rectors (Presidents) of all European 
universities. East and West, and the Directors of all European 
Institutes of International Affairs, nov; meet periodically to 
exchange viev;s and to identify possibilities of common programs. 
A recent U!/ESCO-organized conference on institutional, adminis- 
trative, and financial aspects of cultural policies for the 
first time discussed matters relating to culture in a world- 
wide inter-governmental meeting.-'-^ 

Additional categories of lEC activities and data could be 
listed. V/hat has been presented, hov;ever, suffices to indicate 



Institute of International Education, Open Doors , New York, 
1970, p. 13. Despite these large numbers, the UniteH^tates 
is 12th (1.5%) in the percentage that foreign students re- 
present within the total student enrollment. The USSR is 15th 
(0.6%), Cf.. UiiESCO, Study Abroad XVIII , p. 16. 

16 

UNESCO, Intergovernmental Conference on Institutional, 
Administrative, and Financial Aspects of Cultural Policies, 
Venice, 24 August-2 September, 1970. Final jc^eport, Paris, 26 
October 1970. Doc. SH/MD/13. The Conference v;as attended, among 
others, by 39 Ministers of Culture or of other "resorts" relating 
to culture. 
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that lEC activities on national, inter-governmental, and 
multi-lateral levels constitute considerable, dynamic, and 
growing programs of cooperation, that they have been instit- 
utionalized within the regular machinery of foreign offices, 
are the subject of widespread international negotiation and 
formal agreements, and that they compose part of the agendas 
of international organizations. As such, they are an integral 
part in the conduct of international affairs, presumably s -pport 
international objectives, have effects - and thus require to 
be duly considered in general analyses of the field of 
international a f fairs > college textbooks among them. 

Yet, we have noted that a majority of texcbooks does not 
deal with lEC. Moreover; we have noted that both the frequency 
and the extent of lEC treatments in fact decreases over 
time - least in books on "foreign policy", most in books on 
"international relations". How can this relative neglect and 
decline be explained? Some of the factors may inhere in the 
general strictures under which "textbooks" have to "operate". 
Others may relate to the impact of the cold v;ar on the selection 
and presentation of content and/or to changing emphases in the 
field of international affairs. Still others may derive from 
a too confining viev; of "political relevancy". 

These shall now be briefly discussed. 
II. lEC and the Strictures of Tex t books 

We must retain perspective. College textbooks are special 
purpose media of instruction v;hich must meet a variety of 
expectations and v;hich are limited by them. 
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If it is borne in mind that most textbooks are v;ritten 
for the sophomore, junior, and senior level of students, that 
most of the prospective readers will be liberal arts 
generalists rather than international affairs specialists, or 
even political science "majors", and that each author hopes 
that his book v;ill be "adopted" in as nationwide a <r^^Q. of 
courses as possible, then the task of composing a fairly 
inclusive, and at the same time "popular" and "relevant" 
textbook is difficult indeed. The subject matter is 
exceedingly complex. Despite this, publishers, teaching faculty, 
and students tend to prefer books that are not too voluminous, - 
and thus expensive, - and that present within one volume about 
as much subject matter as can, in most instances, be covered 
in a one-term course. 

The above considerations put the author of a prospective 
textbook under multiple constraint with regard to how he should 
utilize limited space and v/hat he should select as the 
content to be presented. If, in addition to the analytical 
core of the subject matter, the author also chooses to include 
historical, comparative area, or "special issues" chapters, - 
as many do, - then the pressure on him on v;hat he should omit, 
and how extensively he can deal with any one topic, increases 
even further. Even if there were agreement, as there may not be, 
that a textbook in ':he field of international relations, foreign 
policy, or international organization should at least (1) describe 
the major purposes, institutions, processes, and frameworks that 
shape the policies and programs of the pertinent actor (s), and 
(2) organize the subject matter in such a way as to facilitate 
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the student's analytical comprehension of the field and 
afford him a sense of the interrelatedness of the variables 
involved, of the environments in v:hich they operate, and of 
the alternatives available or conceivable, - the task of doing 
so in ways that would be satisfactory to all exceeds prob- 
ability. 

A further reminder seems appropriate. College textbooks, 
those on international affairs included, have not traditionally 
been, nor need "hey be, a medium for the presentation of 
relatively novel activities, concepts, or theories in the lield. 
This is particularly true of "texts", since "readers" are freer 
in presenting reprinted articles v^ithout the need to incorporate 
them into a unified conceptual context. In fact, many "texts" 
tend to exhibit a varyingly extended time lag between what more 
recent practice, research, or data in the field suggest, and 
between what has come to be the generally accepted view and 
conception in the field. -^^ 

What do the above comraents on some of the problems inherent 
in college -textbooks imply with regard to their treatment of 
lEC? The issue continues to be v/hether, by the time of a book's 
publication, lEC has come to be viev;ed by the individual author, 
and the profession, as a sufficiently significant segment of 
policy and operations in the international environment to 
warrant, or maybe p^'en require inclusion and treatment. 

■'■^A 1958 study of twelve recent textbooks on the U.S. 
National Government found, for example, that none had included 
what seemed significant available infor-nation on a changed 
governmental procedure, nor on a major theory revising former inter 
pretations. Cf. Sam Krislow, "Of Time and Textbooks/* PROD , 
II, (1) September 1958, pp. 27-9. - 
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The finaings of this study indicate that, so far, lEC has 
acquired sucii stature only in less than half of the text- 
books, and, in many of them not as autonomous dimension or 
factor. 

That assessment may change as information about the 
volume and recourse by governments and ether groups to lEC 

ivj 0 n C 

becomes ^v;idely diffused, as knowledge about the functions 
it may, and does perform in policies and relationships receives 
more systematic* elaboration, and as a general conception 
develops that lEO is not only, as Charles Trankel termed it, 
"a neglected aspect of foreign affaire'*, but rather, as the 
present West German Chant'elior has repeatedly stated, a 
"fourth carrying pillar'^ for any modern foreign and intern- 
ational poli-'y. 

The thrust of chic- section has he^n that textbooks v;ork 
under self-imoosed and external limitations thac, in a number 
of v;ays, tend co circumscribe the kind of content v;hich authors 
may be able to cover, cr which they nay select for inilusion. 
The subject natter is vast, and space, the envisaged readership, 
personal interest and knov;ledge, etc. m.ay a21 limit what can 
be discussed. To v;hnt extent lEC can or shall be Inrrluded in 
future textbooks v;ill thus depend to considerable extent on 
further eviden-je about IS^r's role and ef feces in the 
international pro-ess, and on its acceptance as :.ignifi- ant by 
those v;ho analyse and v;rite about it. 
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Here much needs to be done. Those who formulate and 

carry out lEC programs, those who teach about them, and those 

who do research on lEC and publish their findings, may thus 

indirectly be as influential in improving the coverage and 

nature of lEC treatments in textbooks of the future, as the 

prospective individual authors themselves. 

III. lEC and the Im pact of t h e Cold War 

The publication period of the textbooks studied co- 
incides in large measure with the period of the "cold war". 
Since the books were written by authors who could not but 
be affected by the definitional climate created by the 
consciousness of global confrontation, and since the books, 
were written for a generation of students attending colleges 
and universities during that time, it should not surprise 
that the "cold war", as the dominant political fact of most 
of Che post-World War II years j would find reflection in 
international affairs textbooks. In significant v;ays, it 
also affected the presentation of lEC. The in.^ja'^t might 
vary. It oould involve the inclusion or exclusion of lEC 
sections in subsequent editions of the same textbook, •'-^ - 
presumably because the subject then seemed more, or less 
urgent or pertinent than before; it could affect the author's 
decision whether to include lEC at all in view of the more 



Thus f. ex., Macridis, Uo. 125: adds an lE^" section in his 
second and third editions, v;hile PacTelford, Hos. 5 and 8, and 
Gyorgy and Gibbs, Nos. 22 and 7S, adds one in the seconcT, but omit 
it in their third editions. 
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extensive treatment required by "cold war-' issues; 

it could be reflected in the .focus of a book as expressed 

in a qualified titler^ or, last not least, it could influence 

the manner in v^hich lEC as such was conceived, located in the 

book, and presented. 

It is within this f^" lev/ork that the strong co-pers- 
pective on lEC as a resource in a nation ^s ^'information-prestige 
-and-propaganda" effort should, in part, be understood » 
The dominant concern is the threatened "national interest", the 
overall security of the country, and the challenge to its 
"way of life" 7 - a concern that favors competitive; pre- 
emptive, or parrying conceptions of foreign affairs activity^ - 
those relating to lEC inclu'^-ed , 

Table IX indicates that the percentage of books referring 
to "national interest" as a purpose-catregory for lEC activities 
increases cop.siderai^>ly in the middle period (1961-65) and 
exhibits a fifty per cent level throughout the entire span 
of years. On the other hand, references- to "mutual interests" 
decline over time from 74 » 2 % to 53.8% to 39.4%, in part 
reflecting an increasing skepticism about this aspect of lEC 
effectiveness » The third category, "v;orld-wide interests of 
mankind", also declines, from 35-5% to a mere 7.7% to 15.2% 
in the most recent period. 

19 <v / 

For example, Robert Strusz-Hupe and Stefan T. Possony, 

International Pelat ion s in t he^ Age o f the C onflict between Demo- 
cracy and DiutatorsFiip , No. 9. 

20 

For a discussion of the impact of une Cold War on efforts 
to conduct the Fulbright program of lEO exchanges as a long-range 
activity, see Walter Johnson and Francis J. Colligan, Th e Fulbright 
P roqraru; A History, Chicago, Ill», The University of Chicago 
Press, 1965, chs. 6 and 7, pp. 68-104. 
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In part thus, the "cold vvar", as a ^-hard-reality-period" 
in international politics and relationships, imposed addition- 
al content requirements on textbooks, made pertinency criteria 
possibly more severe, moved tactical foreign policy conceptions 
and logics ahead of those of a more normal and cooperative 
nature, and tended to favor, in many instances, the linkage of 
lEC with, or even integration into discussions centering on 
the role and processes of information policies, psychological 
warfare, or propaganda. Within such frameworks or chapters, 
lEC could not but appear as somewhat subsidiary, to be often 
treated with relative brevity. 

IV. lEC and Changing Emphases in the 
Field of International Affairs 

Textbooks on international affairs simultaneously drav; 
their sustenance from tv;o "v;orlds": the v;orld of international 
conduct and experience* and the world of the theorizing academic 
field which they seek to serve. Thus, both what occurs in the 
world of affairs, and v;hat occurs in the academic field in terms 
of conceptual developments and shifts of interest, exerts some 
effect on the content of textbooks. 

The academic field of international affairs has, since 
the forties, experienced several changes of perspective and 
emohasis which some analysts consider to be "stages of develop- 
ment" , 
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Four such stages have been identified as the (1) utopian- 
nor.native, (2) realist-empirical, (3) behavioral-quantit- 
ative, and (4) post-behavioral. None of them has an exact 
beginning nor a complete ending. All interweave and continue 
as strands throughout the entire period. Nevertheless, in 
their time, each exerted a strong impact on international 
affairs research and conceptualizations, and thus, to some 
extent, and with some delay, also on the framev;orks, content, 
and factors that were noted or highlighted in the textbooks then 
written. Each of them also opened different or additional persp- 
ectives of lEC as a dimension or linkage mechanism in intern- 
ational affairs. 

The first post-war years still v;ere characterized by 
the "Utopian-normative" approach which sought to re-structure 
world relationships by an emphasis on legal-organizational 
and socio- cultural world solutions, - solutions symbolized by 
the establisliment of the United Nations, the Internationc'l 
Court of Justice, UNESCO, the promulgation of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, end an emphasis on programs leading 
to international understanding, peace, and the emergence of 
a world community. National policies were to support these 
goals; academic research and teaching v/ere to explore and 
propound them. Some of the earliest textbooks, but not many, 



^•^Cf. Robert L. Pfaltzgraff, Jr., "International Studies in 
the 1970's", Interna^^icnal Stud ies Q uarterly- XV, (1), March 
1971, pp. 10^-126. 
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reflect in part this orientation. In such a perspective, 
lEC was important. The PreaiTible of UNESCO defined it as 
an essential avenue to peace. The United Kations.. and good 
v/ill, contacts, exchanges, and mutual appreciation were to 
foster a sense of common humanity t.hat, ultimately, was viewed 
as the best hope for banning the "scourge of v;ar" from 
human affairs. 

Beginning with about 1948, a year marked by the publication 
of Hans Morgenthau's tone-setting P olitics Am ong Nations , 
that approach gives way to "political realism", - a conception 
that, for the next fifteen years, was to dominate international 
affairs thinking in the United States. For "political real- 
ists" - varying, of course, from strict to broad constructionists, 
the perennial fact of international life is eoriflict and com- 
petition among states, and the central variable continuing in 
international political relationships Is "power" - military, 
political, economic, and psychological. Employed by govern- 
ments in the servD\-:e of v;hal they perceive to be their 
"national interests", the preservation, increase, and balancing 
of "power" thus becomes the main task of statecraft, and the 
main rationale within v;hich the environment of foreign policies 
and international relations, and less so of international organ- 
izations, is researched and studied. "Realists" tend to view 
the political. v;orid in essentially a foreign policy "action", - 
rather than in an "inter-sction" perspective. The main units • 
of attention continue to Lj states, n.3lions, anc. governments. 
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The internal mobilizability of the nation in support of its 
government's foreign policy is presumed, and international 
affairs, beyoAd such ingresses into the domestic domain as 
afforded by information programs, propaganda, military 
assistance, or foreign aid - are seen as actions between 
and among governments and societies, that is, largely as 
actions directed at one another, rather than as those 
reciprocally transacted within each other. One scholar 
defined this view as the "billiard ball approach." 

In such a definitional perspective, lEC could perform 
a meaningful role in two respects. First, it could serve as 
an instrument and a special target-oriented technique within 
the broad inforiTiation effort of a ni.tion's foreign policy, 
varyingly detracting from, or countervailing an opponent's 
appeal abroad, - providing corrective access to, and knowledc i 
about the other's society, - opening alongside the conflicted 
political relationship a "non-political" --^rea of communication 
aid cooperation, - or all of these together. The other role 
that the "realist" perspective could envisage for lEO v/as that 
of a set of inherently desirable activities whie.-i, in timo, 
might somehow be helpful in facilitating more informed and 
complementary relationships, but wh ch could have only scant 
relevance to coping v/ith such problems as security, survival, 
the assurance of peace, and the stabilization of relationships 
between contending Powers. 
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Authors diring the extended "realist" period in part reflect 
these persp.ectives on lEC: some emphasize the first, some 
seek to explore the second, some combine both of them, and 
some 3 - particularly those v;ho apply a relatively stringent 
conception of v;hat is "politically" relevant, - omit lEC 
altogether as not pertinent to the issue of interstate peace 
and pov;er. As a "grand theory" of international affairs, 
"realism" thus tends to perceive lEC in a rather limited range 
of functions, one that to varying extents confine^both some 
of the public policy statements on lEC, and lEC treatments 
presented in some of the textbooks of the period. 

The third, "behavioral" stage, still proceedings has 
exerted its impact on the field primarily through the leaven- 
ing introduction into international affairs analyses of concepts, 
data, and research techniques from other social sciences; through 
the adaptation of "systems theory" to the needs of the field , 
thus permitting nev; perspectives on global, regional, and 
inter-societal processes; and through an interest in 
international flov;s, interactions , community formations, and 
indices of tension, cooperation, communication, and functional 
integration. As a result, international relationships came to 
be viev;ed as m.uch more complex, as involving simultaneously 
multi-actor and multi-level processes, links, and interests, 
and as having the decisive locus of initiative, pressure, and 
effect inside rather than outside the interacting societies. 



While "power*- had seemed a sufficient concept to the "realists" 
to explain the political core of inter-state behavior, it v;as 
perceived as conceptually too undifferentiated and mechan- 
istic when the foci of attention began to include increasingly 
"in'rra-societal" and "inter-internal" dimensions of intern- 
ational relationships, transnational interest group inter- 
actions, and processes that, deliberately or not, were viewed 
as producing patterns of interdependence. In a sense, thus, 
"behavioralism" shifted the primary international affairs 
attention from the directly "political** elements of power and 
coritest to those of a more societal, cooperative, and struct- 
urally integrating character. The latter, far from being viewed 
as extraneous, v;ere diagnosed as part of the forces shaping 
the environment in which governments will increasingly need 
to operate, and as influences on the content of policies, the 
future preoccupations of governments, and ultimately, even on 
some of the forms of organizacion through which societies 
will transact a growing segment of their international 
relationships. 

Such a perspective, of course, could permit a consid- 
erable broadening of vistas in which lEC activities migh\: be 
perceived and analysed. lEC could thus move from a subsidiary 
or ambiguous function in political foreign policy to a role that 
viev;ed it as a sociological integrative mechanism in international 
relationships, and a facilitator in the evolvement of a multiply 
interlinked and increasingly inter-societally functioning world. 
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The above emphases characterize a number of textbooks 
published toward the mid-lSGO^s, particularly several ''readers" 
and '-texts" edited or written by "behavioral scientists" .^^ 

Despite this hospitality to an interactive and inter-relat- 
ing conception of lEC, "behavioralism" did not, beyond the 
group of books cited, induce either a greater frequency, or 
major changes in the concrete lEC treatments in textbooks. 
Only textbooks on "international organization", largelydue to 
more extensive discussions of "functionalist approaches", 
exhibit a rebound from the low v;hich they had reached during the 
1961 to 1965 period. Txhe other tv;o fields show no appreciable 
cnange. Again, the factors that night a --count for this are 
complex. One is thrjt conceptual enlar^tents need not be 
followed immediately by their analytical application to 
concrete programs or pro'jesses v;hich they might interpret 
in new perspectives. Another factor is that, until recently, 
lEC has received more frequent behavioral study on the level 
of individual or small group experiences and attitude changes, 
or of exchange flov;s as snrh, than on that of longer-term 
outcomes and/or effects in, and on international "political" 
relationships. Finally, lEC treatments in textbooks have to 
include, regardless of concept, some minimum of descriptive 
information on institutions, programs, and official purposes, ~ 
and these, of course, v;ere not affected by "behavioral^- 
additions to perspective, 

22 

F. ex., Rosenau, Mo. 20 , 73; Fisher, ifo. 27; Kaplan, 
No. 30; Kelman, Ho. 37; Singer, No. 38; Zawodny, fio. A9; and 
Krieslberg, No. 63. ^^ot all of these refer specifically to lEC, 
but their conceptual framev;orks and orientations could fully 
encompass it. 
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VJhile "behavioral" formulations have thus laid the ground 
for possibly much more sophisticated and systematic future 
conceptions of lEC operations and objectives, they seldom 
focused on lEC as a specific policy-relevant activity, and 
thus stimulated fev;, if any, additions zo treatments in 
textbooks . 

The final, "post-behavioral" stage is quite recent. 
It has not yet produced an accepted definition of tenets, 
nor a textbook that would exemplify its approaches. Never- 
theless, its interest in the linkages betv/een the individual, 
the group, the nation, and regional and v;orld systems, in 
reciprocal inter-influence processes and their relevance to 
peace, in the need to build more coherent theory, and in 
the grov;th of "transnational society" provide, together with 
the continuing "behavioral" inputs, favorable prospects for 
the elaboration of tested and utilizable knov;ledge about lEC in 
its several functions: as a bilateral diplomatic resource for 
rapprochement and non-invidious communication and cooperation; 
as a policy-related instrument of long-term socio-political 
engineering; as a mechanism for the interlinkage of societies 
and groups along lines of common interest; as a multilateral 
program for the diffusion of inventive knov/ledge among inter- 
national counterparts; and as the realm in the foreign policy 
of each country that responds to, and reflects the particular 
needs of one of its m-ajor jomponent groups - the "education- 
-culture-art-aad-sport complex. " 
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V. lEC and the Broader Relevancy 

Governments at all times attempt to do simultaneously 
three things: (1) manage the vast amount of daily transactions 
chat constitute the preponderant part of their special 
responsibilities, (2) cope with the ever-emerging crises 
that endanger their nation's interests, and (3) contribute, 
directly or supportively, to such changes or processes 
in the v;orld environment as might reduce the criso-genic 
propensities inherent in the structure, goals an.; imageries 
of a world organized into formally sovereign and yet unequal 
states. 

The latter task involves a variety of policies, alloc- 
ations, and programs. It is not surprising that authors with 
a legitimate primary focus on the "political" often incline 
to consider such policies and programs - lEC is one of them - 
as possibly more closely and deliberately related to concrete 
objectives of a nation's foreign policy, than need in fact obtain. 

In this respect, it may be helpful to remember that 

the foreign policy repertoire of national governments is 
not taken up entirely by the conduct of international 
conflict and activities directly related to it. Foreign 
policy also concerns itself with a v;ide range of intern- 
ational activities that constitute ends in themselves, 
or means toward certain specific goals that may have only 
a remote connection with the pursuit and resolution of 
international conflict. Some of these activities are, of 
course? pertinent to broader foreign policy goals. .. (and) 
are often deliberately pursued as a means for reducing 
tensions. .. .Nevertheless, these activities do have a life 
of their own, and their successful execution represents 
a foreign policy goal in its ov;a right, regardless of 
their possible implications for the broader issues. '^^ 
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^^Kelman, Wo. 37, pp. S56-7 
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lEC thus can be viewed both from the angle of its 
"political" helpfulness, particularly in the longer perspec- 
tive, - and as a type of international relationship that 
contains its ov;n legitimacy, makes its own type of contributions, 
reflects and creates its ov;n constituencies, and aids in the 
emergence of its own "systems" and srabilities. To measure 
the pertinence and effectiveness of lEC only by the criterion 
of its direct contribution to national objectives, or even 
specifically to peace and security > is to ignore the other 
broad relevancy. 

An appreciation of that relevancy depends in part on a 
fuller appreciation of the "human dimension in international 
affairs," - one that, in an age of swift v;orld-wide communication, 
democratization, and polit-icization increasingly tends to 
condition all policies and programs. Despite significant 
developments in attitude and concepts, some policy leaders 
and some analysts still may have difficulty v;ith what Lloyd 
A, Free called "the built-in ^blind-spots * tov;ard the 
psychological aspects of v;orld affairs." He quotes John 
Foster Dulles as having said: "If I so much as took 
account of what peoples in other countries are thinking or 
feeling, I would be derelict in my duty as Secretary of 
State. "24 

2^Lloyd A. Free, "The Role of Public Opinion in International 
Relations," in Elizabeth T. Crawford and Albert Biderman, eds.. 
Social Scientists and International Affairs , I/ew York? John Wiley 
& Sons, 1969, p. 215-6. 
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This, of course, is an untenable statement. But, while 
none of the textbook writers reflect so extreme a view, it 
does exemplify a conception that confounds possible constructive 
perspectives on lEC, and especially on what Senator Fulbright 
called its "civilizing and humanizing functions in international 
relations . " 

An appreciation of that broader relevancy will also depend 

on the abandonment of the view that "education and culture" 

and "government" and "policy" stand to each other in an 

inherently antithetical relationship. In large parts of the 

world, there obtains no such view. A 1964 study -f or the 

U.S. Advisory Commission on Educational and Cultural Affairs 

dealt with the issue well. Wrote Walter Adams: 

There is no inherent dichotomy between cultural pro- 
grams that serve the national interest and those that 
have an essential validity of their own. In practice 
these goals of cultural diplomacy tend to coalesce rather 
than conflict, because only programs conceived and admin- 
istered with unimpeachable academic integrity and conform- 
ing to the highest standard of professional excellence 
are capable of promoting the national interest. 

Finally, the appreciation of IEC*s broader relevancy will 

be facilitated if it is remembered that international relations, 

political, economic, and others, - are only a category of that 

wider realm which involves the problem of interhuman relations 

in general. In that perspective, "international affairs," as 

an academic field, might well be viev;ed as one studying "the 

internal relations of rnankind." 



"^^Walter Adams, "A Re port on th e St rateg ic Importance 
of W estern Europe, Wa sTImg con , D . C . , uTS .~Aa v isory ""Commis s ion 
on Educational ''and Cultural Affairs, 1964, p. 3. 
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Sometimes this is overlooked. For, as the Sprouts say, 

.^..the preoccupation with "the rules of the game" and the 
"strategy" often distracts completely from what this game 
is all about - namely, the fears, yearnings, aspirations, 
and expectations of flesh-and-blood human beings who com- 
pose the hundred-odd political communities in the society 
of nations. 2o 

lEC responds to, and reflects the latter concerns. To 
perceive its relevancy also in this perspective may constitute, 
in leaders of policy, and in scholars of international affairs, 
the difference between an understanding moored in statecraft, 
and one that belongs to statesmanship. 
VI. Conclu sion 

This study focused on the treatment accorded "international 
educational and cultural relations" in college textbooks on three 
fields of international affairs. It developed quantitative 
and qualitative findings and sought to identify some of the 
factors that might interpret the coverage encountered. 

The medium studied were textbooks - one-volume presentations 
of 5 specific academic field that, in many instances, serve 
as a basis on which much of the class-room instruction proceeds. 
Some instructors may use them for the organization of their courses. 
Many may supplement their content by enlarging comments or dis- 
cussions, additional assigned readings from journals ox 
documents, or by visits of resource persons speaking on a 
particular topic. 



'Sprout and Sprout, No. 6, p. 13. 
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There is no basis for believing that many of these supp- 
lementary inputs may deal with lEC. 

It must be concluded that, by and large, the textbook 
treatment of lEC, insofar as such is included, may be the 
only relatively systematic discussion of that topic available 
to the student during his college years, and that it is more 
likely that the instructor will discuss lEC in class if such 
treatment is included in the textbook, than if it is not. 
To be sure, the above is much more true of smaller colleges 
and department than of larger institutions employing more 
specialized faculty or offering more differentiated curricula. 
It is however, the former that represent the majority of 
colleges in the United States, and it is above all they that 
tend to depend on the textbook as the major instructional 

aid. If lEC thus is not duly covered in the textbook, 
it is unlikely that it will be duly considered in a course 
as such. 

Does this make a difference? It depends. 
If a more balanced presentation of the field is an ob- 
jective; if a certain humanization of the often misleading 
stereotype of "politics" as a predominantly tactical Machia- 
vellian activity is a value; if the changing and desired future 
world environment is a pertinent aspecr to be considered; and if, 
essentially, basic information and interpretation on "what 
proceeds, in what ways, toward what ends, with what effects?" 
is what social science teaching is all about, then textbooks 
on international affairs, as an important ingredient of that 
teaching, should - despite the strictures of time and space - 
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in the future offer a more adequate perspective on lEC 
than that offered in the past. 
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This study began with introductory quotations. One of 
their., by Rafael Squirru, reproached governments for not 
furthering those common cultural interests that might 
transcend particular nationalisms. The record of activities 
adduced in this chapter indicates that, in multiple manner, 

through diverse programs, with specific or broad objectives, 
many governments and intergovernmental organizations in fact 
have moved impressively in this direction irisofar as their 
programs of international educational and cultural relations 
are concerned. 

The time may have come for college teaching and college 
textbooks to draw at least even. 
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PART II 



23. Does the Gurhor present lEC as 

1. a major functional dimension of IP., FF, or I.O,, 

2. an activity thar is essentially a part of, or contributory 

to a major dimension of IR, FP> or T.O, 'f.ex., Informat- 
ion and Propaqanda), 

3. an essentially autonomous operation without specification 
of its contextual role, 

4. none of the above, the entry consisting esseniiially of 
brief discursive or enumerative statements. 



24. Does the author conceive of lEC in terms of 

1. Politics, ideology, and propaganda, 

2. international links and cooperation among organizations ^ 

3. societal change or development 

friendship, good will, understanding . C*^:lESCO philosophy), 
li. indiviaual acticude change, 
(;':hc rs ^v;hich?). 

25. rQ€;2 t^'^- >^vrhor deal with 

1. h: ^ ial dav-iopment of IE'' vvogr^^ir^L or rrensdcf^ions, 

2. or- ^^-lizaLioOi and iiiutitutions involved in *^EC, 

3. ILL i:c(*'n2t?iS and acLivities, 

4. of i i'.la.*!ly stated purposes o^' TEC. 
•i. postulated effects" of TEC, 

6. empirical research about effects of EEC. 

26. Which iji '.i.esc dominate^s)? 
1 2 3 4 5 G 

27. T'oes th': author deal primarily wi in organi zationi. or p rotjrarn s 

i. govor rir.-rrp-. al* 

5. go'vern;i-'-M« a; -af:d-pr i va :e, or > 

4. ijiiierrirji ionciJ-intGraovernrrer^- f^J . 
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28. Purposes Referred to or Attributed to TCC Programs 
Page I. Individual 

1. Enhance capacity for perspective and judgment, 

2. Influence exchanges in career choice of v;ork. 



II. State and Macional Interest 

3. Influence attitudes abroad in v;ays that favor a 

country's power, security, or ideological appeal 
^ propaganda) . 

4. Counter opponent's activities against the above 

interests (counter-propaganda) , 

b. Increase "trade, tourism, and other transactions, 

6. Enhance national prestige or reputation (national 

achievements), n 
7. Advance diffusion of own language, culture, or 

religion abroad, 
8. Promote knov;ledge of one's society and country 

abroad, 

9. Increase own national competence by acquiring 

knov/lerjge and skills, 
10. Ciiltivace links v;ith citaxcn groups of ov;n 

ethnic background abroad. 

III. As sistance to Other J:otions 

11. Aid grov;th of another nation's competence by 

Che sharing of knov;ledge and skills, 
12. Increase c^pabili^iies for self-government. 



IV. Mutual Interests 

_ 16. Increase scope of relations and interdependence 
' links > coopera-.ion, integration, etc. ), 

_ 14. Concribute to pGoceful relations, ^ reduction of 
tensions, etc. ), 

_ 11«. .enhance friendship, mutu-al respect and under- 

~ standing, etc. 

V. World-Wide Interests of lionUir/i 

Ih. Advance knowledge and the arts. 

^ 17. Poise global standards of living, 

ly. Prumote justice, human rights, equality 

19. Create basis for v;orld community. 

VI. Other i 



20. ':v;hich?) 
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29. Effects A:tributed to or Mentioned in Connection with lEC 
Prog rams 

Page I. Effects on Individuals 



1. Affect attitudes and interests, 

2. Affect career choices or activities, 

3. Enhance status and influence. 



II. Etfects on States or Nations 



4. Influence attiLudes aDroad in wa/s that favor o 
country^s pov;er, security, or ideological appeal 
( propaganda), 

5. Counter opponent's activities derogating the 
above interests (sjounter-propaganda) , 

G. Increase trade, tourism, and other transactions, 

7* Enl;ance narional prestige or reputation, 

B. P^nhance diffusion abroad of a nation's language, 

culti're, or religion, 
9. Increase knowledge about a society or country 

abroad, 

10. iMaintain responsive link v;ith citizen groups of 
ethnic background abroad. 

11. Increase national competence through acquisition 
of knov/ledge and skills, 

12. httecK capabilities lur self-government. 



13. Increase scope oi relations and interdependence 

• links , coopera tion , inregra tion • etc . ) , 

14. Contribute to peaceful reiations .''reduction of 

tensions, etc. ) 

IS. Enhance friendship, mutual understanding, mutual 

re.spect, etc. 

TV. Worjd-vnde Interescs of Mankind 



16. Advance knowledge and the arts, 

i'^ Pajse global standards of living, 

U^. Trumote justice, hunjan rights, equaJ.ity, etc., 

19. 7-id growl. h of world C(;mmun3ty. 



V. Others 



20. 



r/jhich?) 
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conu. ) 



PART III 



30. Which countries' lEC programs does the dUthor refer to? 
(Other than U, S. A. ) 



COUNTRIES PAGE 



31. Which of the following lEC-related organizations does the 
author re lor to? 



PAGE 

1. UiiESCO 

2. Other UU Agencies, 

3. International Bureau of Education, 

4. International Institute (or Co/ri/nittee) of Intell- 
ectual Cooperation, 

S. Other International Oroanizations ''f.ex., Coun- 
cil vf Europe, Inter-A/r.er ican Institute of Intell- 
ectual Cooperation, etc.), 

6. TEC Unit in the U. 3. Department of CLace, 

7. IF'C Unirs in Foreign Mrinittries of other coursLries, 

B. U:i/. 

[ 9. AID 

10. Peace Corps, 

11. U. 3. Department of Defense, 

12. Other U. 3. Govenursent Agencies, 

13. lEC Units in E.'nbassies or Consulates, 

1^. Int:.ituto of Intern^^itional Education, 

15. U. 3. Foundations or other Private Sponsoring Z^goncJe^. 

IG. Other foreign lEC Program Agencies ^'jritish Coun^;il, 

Alliance Francaise, etc.), 

17. International Research and 3ciontiIic Institutes, 

18. International Associdtions oC Prof ess iortw, 

19. Iniiernacional Association! uf Scientific Organiation:., 

20. Other International Interest or Service Associacion^ . 

21. "".i-national Co/amis s ion a, 

22. Cultural and Friendship ScoieCies, 

23. Macional Schools Abroad, 

24. Cult'ucal Centers an<i Libraries Abroad, 

23. International Schools (^^.g. American Universi'vy of 

beirut, Patrice Lumumla University. College of 

Europe) , 

2 T^rrjatiunal Ho?;::es, 

27, O'hcr:. ^whach?). 
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32. Is there a Reference to any of '•h'? foi] owing? 

-Tro fulbriolv: Act ^194C) 
-The '.;:iith-:^undt Act (United States 
Tn' onna^'ion and Educational Exchange 
act) "1948) 
-The Fur>rioht-Mays Act (mutual Ed- 
ucational and Cultural Exchanae Act) 
(19G1) 



Page 

0. Mo 

1. Ves 



PART IV 



33 Persons Pci ilcipating in lEC Exchctnges: 
Page 

1. PtMeLes, 

2. .u.-^i'^essmen, 

[ 3. ^i'i(.exc ol' Orgcir Izo t ic-nsy 

~ ^xi:i'"ians or P.^r l*idiri(-;rrariarn, 

• . " J i " r? 

/. /ii^horc ; 

. ot n 5 J i 3 1 s 5 

V?. At Lists. 

10. Pr Lonals ape. ^.v.-*^:'<j11\:ISj 

13. . ivi:sea rch sc ien is i. ' , 

12. rrcfessorS; 

1 .) . iG^chers, 

I'l . Ciudents , 

1j . j raii.ees, 

IC. VoTunieers (1. e/.. Peace Corps), 

1 7 . KM s iona r i e s 

1 8 . J c\jri3 ts J 

ly. u^'hers 'which?). 



34. Transfer i' lE'^- rcdatctd yjateriaJ.s cn^] 'irunslatic^n'^ 
Page 

1. : itCnS. 

2. O'vKs, 'fcv;spapcr3, i'^r/ Lo^-l >v3l3 , uocufnenls. 

3. Film, PadiO; T/pro r^i-'. . pecordi'ngs, 

4. KAhl'M':'z, 



OcLenl-ific 0:>jecf:s (ddtra, specimens, etc)- 
I>luoot:xonai Ma:r rials F^DrocJuctions, lools- 
"^-achino y^ids, etc.), 

7. 1 Tons la lions , 

B. Otrhors ^v;hich). 



35. I EC Events 
Page 

Con ires Cs, 

?>'tic(:ic Per£or;ronrcs. 
Cxhi;;it:ions, 

Conferences, se/nioars, and v;orkshops- 
Work-Camp5j J 
Cultural Fescivals- 
O'chers 'which?) . 



1. 
?. 

r 

.J • 

6. 

7. 



36. Which of the aci:ivi;:ies of UifEOCO are referred 'co? 



37. Does tthe author refer to or quote the PrearnMe to J he •J*ICS''"0 
r^onstitucicn 

0: no 

1: ye^ 



38. Which O' her "pe^^i^aiaod U. u. ?qcrolet '.-i/in'.' fL'^-uype act- 
ivirlet; ace P:iie^r''^d in? 



39. Is there reference Vo national C:>rfr j ..^ i( r {'*r 
Pacje 

0 : no 
1: ye^ 
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